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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 


PART I. 

Tue charges of materialism and fatalism, though, when strictly scru- 
tinised and fully understood, among the most groundless and frivolous 
in their nature that have been preferred against phrenology, are, not- 
withstanding, the most pernicious in their effects, and have constituted 
the most stubborn and obstructive barriers to the dissemination of its 
truths. The reason is plain. ‘They are addressed to the feelings 
which are blind and credulous, instead of the intellect which, being 
the mental eye, can see and examine, doubt and determine. Hence 
they have excited the fears, and awakened and alarmed the prejudices 
of the community, and called into the conflict an honest conscience 
(the conscience of the public), without the lights by which it should 
be guided. . 

Nor, to the minds of a vast majority of those whose ears they reach, 
are the charges referred to destitute of plausibility. Far from it. To 
detect their fallacy, and trace through its ramifications their mischievous 
tendency, without aid, requires much more of attention and accuracy 
of research, than the great body of the people will bestow on them ; 
and also, perhaps, more of sagacity and knowledge than they actually 
possess, 

On the community at large, this rooted and pervading dread of the 
evits of phrenology operates injuriously in a two-fold way. By their 
groundless fears of its demoralising tendency, thousands and tens of 
thousands are induced to keep aloof from the science themselves, and 
to use their influence to make others do thé same. It need hardly be 
observed, that persons of this description, being altogether ignorant 
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of it, cannot rationally entertain in relation to it either opinion or 
belief. ‘Those states of mind, to be worthy of the names bestowed 
on them, must be the product of evidence. And, from the individuals 
alluded to, evidence is excluded by the ignorance which their fears 
and prejudices throw around them. Notwithstanding this ignorance, 
however, its concomitant want of evidence, and all other disqualifica- 
tions which follow in its train, those individuals do entertain and 
exercise what is to them tantamount to confirmed opinion and belief; 
because it effectually prevents them from enquiring, and thus shuts 
and bars against them the door of knowledge. Hence their ignorance 
of phrenology, reducing their minds, as respects that science, into a 
state of inaction, perpetuates itself. Artful anti-phrenologists, more- 
over, constantly resort to it, in their declamations and intrigues, with 
a view to cover the science with odium. 

On another portion of the community, the fears and shadowy 
suspicions which they harbour (in open defiance of the lights which 
should dissipate them) in relation to the pernicious tendency of the 
science, produce an effect still more to be lamented. ‘They seduce 
them to surrender up their judgment and positive conviction, to be 
made the sport of their vague apprehension of evil. 

‘The persons here referred to, acquire an acquaintance with phreno- 
logy sufficient to give them a knowledge of its leading facts and prin- 
ciples, to none of which can they offer an objection. Nor do they 
even pretend to object. ‘They are really, and in spite of themselves, 
convinced of the truth of the science; but they shrink, notwithstand- 
ing, from what they still regard as its demoralising consequences. 
They do not, therefore, adopt it as a creed, avail themselves of its 
benefits, or recommend it to others. On the contrary, their measures 
are the reverse, signally-wnreasonable, and culpably inconsistent with 
moral courage. ‘They allow themselves, by the phantoms of their 
timidity, to be so far warped and perverted in sentiment, and so 
deluded in judgment, as to believe that truth, the favourite creation 
and highest attribute of the God of truth, can be productive of evil! 
Though I shall not pronounce this irreverent view of things altogether 
blasphemous, that it is deeply blameworthy will hardly be denied. 
Those who harbour it through the blindness of fear, seem ignorant of 
the fact, that all truth is essentially useful, if correctly understood, 
and skilfully applied. They forget, moreover, that doubt on this 
subject is virtual infidelity. Yet if reason and common sense d@ not 
unite in pronouncing it so, I am mistaken in their decision. In what 
respect, I ask, is it more erroneous and culpable, to doubt the useful- 
ness or dread the mischief of truth, when revealed in the Word of the - 
Creator, than when revealed with equal clearness in his Works? Let 
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others answer the question. My skill in casuistry is unequal to the 
task. ‘That in either case the act is fraught with irreverence toward 
the Deity, from involving a doubt of his wisdom or goodness, or both, 
and is therefore wanting in religion, cannot be questioned. Yet, by 
many anti-phrenologists, who are sufficiently ostentatious in their 
profession of religion, it is hourly perpetrated. 

Of these cases, neither is more strongly portrayed than truth and 
the interest of science and morals abundantly warrant. In form and 
colouring, they are depicted as I have witnessed them. Perhaps nine 
tenths, or more, of all the anti-phrenologists I have conversed with on 
the subject, have belonged to one or the other of these two classes. 
They either had not ventured to approach the science as enquirers, 
and were therefore utterly ignorant of it, or, having acquired some 
knowledge of it, and been convinced of its truth, they still rejected it 
in fact, on account of what they dreaded as its hostility to the interests 
of morality and religion. In illustration of this, and in confirmation 
of the principle on which it rests, no single incident, perhaps, can be 
more pointed and powerful than the following one, in which I had 
myself an immediate concern. 

A gentleman of great distinction and worth, and one of the most 
amiable men I have ever known, after having held much conversation, 
and attended a brief course of lectures on phrenology, became a pro- 
selyte to its truth. At the time of this event, he was distant from 
home, and had nothing to consult but his own splendid and masterly 
intellect. Not so, however, on his return to his family. To his 
wife, a woman of earnest piety, and great accomplishments of mind 
and person, he was peculiarly attached. To her he communicated 
his views of phrenology, and attempted to convince her of its truth 
and usefulness. But the effort was worse than fruitless. It alarmed 
her fears. She fancied that she detected in the science the fatal 
elements of impiety and irreligion. The fears of the wife were 
reflected back on the husband. So deep and tender was his affection, 
and so manly his magnanimity, that he could not bear to be a source 
of pain to a being so dear to him. The consequence was, that 
phrenology lost, through this groundless apprehension, a powerful 
advocate. From that period, the gentleman could never be induced 
again even to converse on the science. Yet his regard for truth with- 
held him from ever assailing its evidences. 

Another less numerous, but more passionate and intolerant body of 
unbelievers, have not confined their assaults to the supposed injurious 
effects of phrenology. ‘Their warfare has been materially different, 
in both its form and its object, more vindictive in its spirit and bearing, 
and pushed to a much more exceptionable extent. It has been rude, 
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personal, and repulsively malignant. Not content with a crusade 
against doctrines, this band of belligerents have fiercely attacked, also, 
reputation and standing, with a view to compass their object, by 
covering with odium the advocates of the doctrines which they deem 
objectionable. Hence, while emptying against them their deeply 
drugged vials of condemnation, invective, and abuse, they have 
denounced phrenologists as materialists and fatalists, heretics and 
demoralisers, and therefore enemies of the human race. Of this class 
of vilifiers, I regret to say, that no inconsiderable proportion has 
consisted of members of some religious denomination—clergy men or 
laymen, or both united, characterised by much more of zeal than 
judgment, and much better versed in militant creeds and sectarian 
wrangles, than in either the history or the science of nature. Cased 
in prejudice, warped in feeling, and restricted in intellect, by their 
tortuous artifices, and narrowing and perverting courses of enquiry 
and thought, such litigants are peculiarly disqualified to sit in judg- 
ment on physical questions. ‘Their long-settled and engrossing 
dogmas, moreover, entangled with rigid professional habits, and a 
caste of belief exclusive and limited, too often unfits them for liberal 
research of any description. Such men, I say, have figured as the 
most rancorous foes, and the most vehement anathematisers of phreno- 
logy and its advocates. ‘True, a few of them, less ferocious, or more 
artful than the rest, while fulminating in wrath against the science, 
have assumed at times a milder, and, as they no doubt would have it 
thought, a more merciful and charitable tone toward what they mis- 
called its deluded votaries. They have admitted that phrenologists 
may be honest in their intentions—perhaps are so; but that, in their 
opinions, they must be and are deplorably mistaken. In a special 
manner, that, from some cause, they are so blinded as to cause and 
effect, or perverted in their mental vision, as to be disqualified to 
judge of the nature and tendency of the doctrines they advocate. 
That though phrenology, in its consequences, tends palpably and 
directly to mischief, its cultivators, who have bestowed years on the 
study of it, are too dim-sighted to be sensible of that mischief. Ina 
word, that however commendable phrenologists may be in their pur- 
poses, their pursuits are condemnable, and they themselves intel- 
lectually dull and imperceptive, and therefore unfit to be the authors 
and guides of their own course of action, and the arbiters of their own 
destiny. I shall only add that, apart from all other considerations, 
charges such as these are in no small degree injurious, from their 
unfortunate effect on the human temper, and on social intercourse. 


They estrange men from each other, and chill their mutual affections . 


and charities, if they do not produce between them actual hostility. 
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To impute to a body of men, whether truly or falsely, dishonesty or 
folly, never fails to offend them, if it does not excite in them open 
enmity toward their indiscreet and indelicate accusers. But that 
charges to this effect have been, for the last forty years, broadly and 
uninterruptedly preferred, by fanatics and their adherents, against the 
votaries of phrenology, has been already intimated, and cannot be 
denied. And the grossness and repulsive nature of the practice, not 
to say its malignity and viciousness, are among the evils and disgraces 
of the day. Hence the unkindness of feeling, not to call it resent- 
ment, that has prevailed between phrenologists and their opponents ; 
and the spirit of harshness and rancour, with which their controversy 
has been conducted. Their conflict has been that of incensed gladia- 
tors, mutually bent on overthrow or destruction, rather than of calm 
and deliberate enquirers, conscientiously labouring for the establish- 
ment of truth. 

Such are some of the products of the belief, that phrenology favours 
materialism and fatalism ; and the evil and discredit of them are suffi- 
ciently striking. That their extinguishment would be eminently bene- 
ficial to the cause, and subservient to the usefulness of the science, 
cannot be doubted. It would render the study of it much more 
general and effective, and the results of that study in an equal degree 


more abundant and available for the welfare of the community. For 
these reasons, and with such resources as I can bring to the task, it is 
my intention, in this essay, to contribute my part toward the vindica- 
tion of the science from the specified evils which have been laid to its 
charge. And first from that of 


MATERIALISM. 


This, as heretofore stated, when subjected to analysis and strictly 
examined, is one of the most frivolous and indefinite, mystified and 
unintelligible charges, that can well be imagiried. Hence it is one of 
the most difficult to be practically treated, and satisfactorily settled. 
Its levity, and near approach to nothingness, render it all but untan- 
gible. An attempt to grapple with it bears too close a resemblance to 
grasping at air, or striking at a shadow. The enquirer wastes his 
strength in a fruitless struggle to find in his subject something on 
which to fasten his mind, and bring his exertions to bear on a reality. 
All before him is a flitting phantasmagoria, which appears but to 
vanish, and give place to another as shadowy as itself. Nor is the 
most intractable difficulty yet specified. Far from it. 

While the enquirer is threading his way through the entanglements 
of materialism, he is instinctively led, by a law of his mind, to seek 
knowledge through contrast, and thas makes an attempt on the subject 
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of immaterialism. And, as far as human powers are concerned, that 
is literally an attempt on nothingness. No more are our faculties 
calculated, or intended by Him who bestowed them on us, to investi- 
gate that subject (if subject it may be called) than is our eye to see 
the inhabitants of Saturn, or our voice to converse with them. Con- 
summately mad as was the mad Knight’s assault on the windmill, it 
was sober sense, compared to the formal attempt of a philosopher to 
run a tilt with immaterialism. When will man, in his transcendental 
visions, and fanatical reveries, escape from insanity! Immaterialism 
a theme to be discussed and illustrated by such faculties as we possess, 
or to serve in any way as a source of knowledge to us! It is as 
utterly untangible to us, as the wildest chimera of a crazed imagination. 
‘To our efforts to sound or fathom it, it is an ocean not merely without 
shore or bottom, but without substance or its shadow—a thing of 
inconceivable emptiness—the very void of a void! As soon shall we 
measure immensity itself, and make in person the circuit of creation, 
as form respecting immaterial things a single idea. 

In truth, it is discreditable to the science of an advanced period in 
the nineteenth century, which is boastfully pronounced the age of 
reason, common sense, and practical knowledge, and when theory is 
professed to be discarded for fact—it is discreditable that at such a 
time, and under such circumstances, the subjects of materialism and 
immaterialism should be brought into question, and spoken of as 
themes of interest and importance—worse still, as matters essential to 
morality and religion, on which the good order and prosperity of 
temporal affairs, and an eternity of wo or felicity depend! That 
such abstractions (I was near saying nthilities) as substance, essence, 
and entity, were dreamed of and dozed on in the cloisters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when nearly all of mental exercise 
was abstraction and hypothesis, is not surprising. But that such 
philosophical foolery should be practised now, is matter of amaze- 
ment, and shows that we have but partially escaped from the super- 
stitions and phantasies of the “dark ages.’ But unmeaning as the 
enquiry is, and unsatisfactory as the issue must necessarily prove, the 
effort to say something on the subject must be made, because it is 
expected and promised, and shall be therefore commenced, without 
further delay. And in the course of it, the matter, frivolous as it is, 
shall be treated as if it were worthy in itself of serious consideration. 

Were I to introduce the discussion by asking the question, What is 
the precise meaning of materialism, as a charge against phrenology ? 
I doubt exceedingly, whether one in every thousand of those who are 
in the habit of preferring it could answer the question in a way to be 
understood—or whether half a dozen in a thousand would answer it 
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alike. No doubt those who first imputed materialism to phrenology, 
had, or believed they had, some meaning in their words. Not so, 
however, with a vast majority of their disciples and followers. ‘They 
have learned the imputation, as a battle-cry, from their leaders; and 
they now exclaim, “ materialism, materialism !’’ as literally by rote, 
and with as little meaning, as would the parrot or the magpie. ‘True, 
they imagine the term to be of terrible import. But what that import 
is, very few of them with whom I have conversed have any but the 
most crude and indefinite notions. 

Of materialism there are several forms, which, on various occasions, 
and for different purposes, writers and speakers have referred to and 
considered. Of these, that which denies to man the possession of an 
immaterial, immortal, and accountable mind, appears to be the form 
which is charged against phrenology as one of its evils. But the 
charge, as will be made to appear, is as “baseless” as any other 
‘‘ fabric of a vision,’ which words can express or fancy conceive. 

Phrenologists neither deny the immortality and accountability of the 
human mind, nor are in any way opposed to them. On the contrary, 
they accede to both, and that in perfect accordance with the principles 
and doctrines of the science they profess. But as respects the sub- 
stance of the mind—the thing, I mean, of which it is formed—they 
say nothing; because they know nothing. Yet have they just as 
much, and as accurate knowledge on the subject, as the most sagacious 
and the wisest of their opponents. But they have less of pretension 
and self-conceit, and being much less captious and difficult to be 
pleased, they are not so prone to murmurs and fault-findings. They 
are less inclined, I mean, to except to any of the works of creation, 
or to usurp a share in the superintendence or direction of them. . 
Under a full conviction that their minds are made out of the substance 
best suited to the purposes for which they were created, be its essence 
what it may, they are content with them as they have received them 
from their unerring Creator. And had He chosen, in his wisdom, to 
form them out of a different substance, their content would have been 
the same. Their confidence in the Deity, his designs and operations, 
is boundless. 

Of enlightened and reflecting anti-phrenologists (if they can be 
induced to reflect with seriousness on the subject), I ask the cause of 
their deep hostility to materialism in the abstract? Is there in the 
doctrine, when fairly interpreted and fully understwod, any thing 
incompatible with the immortality or accountability of the human soul? 
or in the slightest degree unfriendly to them? I reply that there is 
not, and defy refutation. The supposed incompatibility and unfriendli- 
ness are but notions—groundless notions, arising from a misconception 
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or misconstruction of the doctrine. In its own nature, for aught we 
know, or can even fancy to the contrary, matter is as immortal as any 
thing else. We have no shadow of ground for believing or suspecting 
that nature to be essentially and spontaneously perishable. On the 
contrary, all observation and all experience, as far as they may avail 
in such an investigation, contradict the belief. Nor has the Deity, in 
any of his revelations, either pronounced matter perishable in itself, 
or declared his positive intention to annihilate it, The Scriptures, 
indeed, refer to future changes that are to occur in masses of matter, 
but to no annihilation. ‘The conflagration of the world, occur when 
it may, will be but a change of one great aggregate into another. To 
burn is not to annihilate. 

It will be conceded by every one, that no given portion or kind of 
matter can destroy itself. Such a supposition would be absurd. Nor 
can any one portion of matter annihilate another ; «for to annihilate, is 
as essentially an act of Supreme Power as to create. 

Nothing short of the Deity, then, who bestowed existence on 
matter, can deprive it of existence. And He, I repeat, has no where 
avowed his intention to do so—no where proclaimed that He created 
the material universe, to devote it again to actual annihilation. Nor, 
to speak with reverence, would a course of the kind comport with 
what we are taught to believe is his character. It would bespeak 
him to be much more a being of experiment and caprice, than one 
exempt from “any shadow of turning.” We are told, on the highest 
authority—no less than His own—that when the Deity had completed 
creation, including matter as well as mind, he pronounced it all * very 
good.” He was therefore satisfied with it. And if it was very good 
then, it is very good yet. We have no reason to believe that the 
Creator himself has intentionally made it worse. His own perfections 
proclaim that he has not. And a deterioration of it by a spontaneous 
change, would indicate in it some original defect or radical blemish of 
material or structure incompatible with its being the product of a 
Gop oF perrecTion. Such deterioration would conclusively show 
that it was not “ very good,” but radically defective. 

As respects mere duration, then, we have no gound to believe that 
the material universe will fall short of its Avraor—or certainly of 
any thing else he has created. Its existence as matter will be ever- 
lasting. In form and combination only will it change. As a system 
or aggregate, it will be as endless in duration as the spiritual creation, 
embracing angelic as well as human spirits. For let it never be 
forgotten, that the immortality of created spiritual substance is not an 
attribute essentially inherent in that substance. Such an attribute 
would render it independent of God. But it is not so. It is as 
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dependent on nim for its immortality as matter is. And I repeat, 
that he has no where disclosed his purpose to annihilate the one sub- 
stance any more than the other—matter any more than spirit, 

Whence arises, then, the vulgar notion that matter, from ifs nature, 
is necessarily perishable? The question may be easily and confidently 
answered, Forms and combinations of matter are mistaken for matter 
itself, in its simple condition. The former are perpetually changing— 
coming into existence, altering, dissolving, and passing again into other 
forms of being—the latter never. 

All the phenomena that make up the vast and ever-active economy 
of the universe—the varying positions and aspects of the heavenly 
bodies, meteoric fluctuations and action of every description, the 
beauties of spring, the glories of summer, the fruitfulness of autumn, 
and the desolation of winter—are nothing else than the product of 
changes in the forms, combinations, and arrangements of matter. So 
are the avalanche and the volcano, the earthquake and the cataract, 
the rushing torrent and the storm-beaten ocean. And so are the 
countless forms and movements of the vegetable and animal creation. 
The whole economy of nature, I say, as far as it is known to us, 
consists, and always has consisted, of changes in matter, accumulated 
and arranged into bodies and systems. But it is of compound matter 
alone. From its creation to the present moment, we have reason to 
believe that not a particle of simple matter has lost its existence. 

By the great body of mankind, life and death would seem to be 
identified with existence and non-existence. ‘The two former terms, 
I mean, are regarded as synonymous with the two latter. But alto- 
gether erroneously. Death and the annihilation of matter have no 
shadow of resemblance or of analogy with each other. Instead of 
its annihilation, death is: but a change in the mode of existence of 
matter. Nor is the conversion of dead into living matter a creation, 
but simply another change in the mode of being. 

To say the whole at once. Matter is immortal, if the Deity 
choose to have it so. And of spirit, nothing more can be alleged. 
dts immortality also depends on his will alone. Be its essence what 
it may, it is as far from being independent of him, as matter is. It 
exists in strict subordination to the laws he has imposed on it. And 
he can decree its immortality or annihilate it at pleasure. Nor can 
any thing more perishable be predicated of matter. 

Were materialism true, then, the mind of man would loose by it not 
a jot of its immortality. Of its moral accountability, the same is true. 
That, also, might remain untouched. Accountability does not attach 
to spirit, because it is spirit. It attaches to it, because, for reasons of 
his own, the Deity chooses to hold it accountable. And, for reasons 
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equally valid, he can, if he please, hold matter accountable also. 
Indeed, if I mistake not, we are taught to believe that he does so. 
The bodies of the wicked are doomed. after the resurrection, to 
suffer in common with their spirits, in consideration of their having 
co-operated with them in the commission of sin. And, on contrary 
grounds, the bodies of the righteous are also to participate in the 
enjoyment of bliss. 

That the Creator can, then, if he please, attach to the human mind, 
as a material substance, accountability as well as immortality, will not 
be denied. Nor does any one know that he has not done so. He 
has no where told us that he has not; nor has he furnished us with 
powers to make the discovery ourselves, by curiously prying into his 
works. ‘To take a less abstracted and more practical view of this 
subject: 

Is any conceited spiritualist so presumptuous as to assert positively 
that the Creator has not formed the human mind out of matter? By 
such assertion, he fairly implies that he possesses so intimate and 
thorough an acquaintance with the mind, as to know certainly of what 
substance the Creator has formed it. But a pretension of the kind 
would be in an equal degree audacious and groundless. In plainer 
and stronger terms, it would be impious and false. 

Does any one contend that the Deity cou/d not make the mind of 
man out of matter, and still attach to it immortality and accountability ? 
That would be a notion no less groundless and culpable; being, it 
would be a denial of the Deity’s omnipotence. And no one will be 
guilty of impiety so flagrant. 

Who will venture to assert that the Creator ought not to make the 
mind of man out of matter? No one, surely. Or if so, his presump- 
tion is still more consummate and impious ; because he dares to inter- 
fere with the designs and counsels of the Creator. He rebelliously 
aspires to 

——“ Usurp the balance and the rod; 
Rejudge uis justice; be the God of God!” 

Thus, fair and harmless, then, in the eye of reason and philosophy ; 
and, stronger still, thus, fair and harmless, in the eye of common sense, 
stands the misunderstood and much abused doctrine of materialism. 
Against its truth, no rational and solid objection can be raised. Nor 
against its moral principles and tendency can any accusation be justly 
preferred. That, if it be not misapplied, or in some way abused, it 
is unproductive of mischief, is perfectly certain. And every form of 
misapplication and abuse, whatever be the nature and value of the 
thing thus dealt with, is sure to be in some shape productive of evil. 

If, then, reason and philosophy, common sense and morality, find 
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nothing erroneous or blameworthy in materialism, how stands the 
matter in the view of the Christian religion? In precisely the same 
attitude. Materialism is no anti-christian doctrine. Nor is imma- 
terialism adopted, or in any way countenanced, by unsophisticated 
Christianity. When correctly construed, the New Testament does 
not hint at either the one or the other—much less does it pronounce 
either to be an element of orthodox belief. In the substance or 
essence of the human soul, that production takes no concern. Its 
immortality and accountability, with its purity er corruptness, are all 
it affirms, and all to which it attaches the slightest importance. And, 
as already intimated, these attributes are as compatible with a material 
essence, as with an immaterial one. 

True, the New Testament speaks of the soul and the body, the 
Jlesh and the spirit of man. But what of that? When these terms 
are traced to their origin, and have their actual meaning developed, 
they seem to be employed to discriminate between one form of matter 
and another—between that which is gross and impure, and that which 
is subtle and refined—much rather than between something material 
and something immaterial. By no Greek and Latin scholar will this 
be denied. The same terms (pneuma and psuche) which, in Greek, 
signify soul or spirit, signify also air or wind. Of the Latin tongue, 
the same is true. Spiritus denotes at once the air we breathe, the 
wind that fans us, and the spirit which presides over our movements 
and thoughts. Wherefore is this? The answer is easy. Because 
spirit and wind are attenuated and subtle; not because one of them is 
material and the other immaterial. In truth, there is not in the 
writings of the evangelists or apostles a single clause or word that 
hints at immaterialism; much less that enjoins it as an article of 
belief. If there be, it has escaped my notice; and I therefore respect- 
fully ask for the chapter and verse of either of those productions in 
which it may be found. T shall only add, that were a belief in the 
immateriality of the human spirit as essential to sound Christianity, 
as most religionists now pronounce it, some intimation to that effect 
would have doubtless been given by the Messiah himself, or by some 
of his apostles. But they are silent on the subject. Wherefore, 
then, are those who profess to be their followers so boisterous and 
intolerant? Nor is this all. 

The primitive fathers of the Christian church (those, I mean, of the 
first and second centuries), some of whom were contemporaries of the 
longest lived of the apostles, and no doubt saw and conversed with 
them—those venerable and holy patriarchal Christians were probably 
as orthodox in their creeds, and as spotless in their lives, as the most 
zealous and sanctimonious sectarians of the nineteenth century. Yet 
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they knew nothing of the doctrine of immaterialism. At least they 
have left behind them nothing to testify to that effect. They were 
neither speculative metaphysicians nor visionary transcendentalists. 
They were Christians—firm, thorough-going, fearless Christians, 
clinging to their faith and worship, in the midst of danger, persecu- 
tion, and death. Their endeavours were, not to detect the essence of 
their souls, but to regulate their tempers, and improve their piety. 
Theirs was peaceful and practical, not theoretic and militant Chris- 
tianity. It was Christianity of the sentiments and affections, not of 
cold dogmatism, cavil, and opinion. Its fruits were humility and 
charity, beneficence of conduct and uprightness of life ; not denuncia- 
tion or persecution, malediction or abuse. Nor was it, I think, until 
the third or fourth century, that immaterialism was broached as a 
Christian doctrine. And then it was derived from the writings of 
Pythagoras and Plato, especially from the seductive creations of the 
latter. And those by whom it was first adopted and transplanted, 
were no doubt the metaphysical Christians of the day, who had more 
in their constitution of Causality and Wonder, than of Veneration and 
Conscientiousness. 

Immaterialism, then, I repeat, is not a doctrine of Christian origin. 
It is a pagan dogma, engrafted on Christianity by metaphysical refine- 
ment and logical subtlety. Whether it be true or false, is a problem 
which involves the consideration of substance and essence, and cannot 
be solved. Nature has bestowed on us no faculties for such disquisi- 
tions. Nor, as already stated, do the Scriptures contain any revelation 
to enlighten us on the subject. But had a belief in immaterialism, I 
repeat, been essential to Christianity, and to our eternal welfare, as 
immortal beings, such revelation would certainly have been made to 
us. To say nothing of the-tender and indulgent attribute of mercy, 
the justice of heaven would not have doomed us to perish through 
ignorance. 

Wherefore was the scheme of redemption revealed to us? The 
reply is easy; because the reason is plain. Our mental exertions 
could not reach it. Without the aid of revelation, therefore, it must 
have lain endlessly concealed from us. Yet could our faculties have 
detected that as readily as immaterialism. 

From the foregoing considerations, I feel justified in the inference, 
that the doctrine of materialism cannot be shown to be either ground- 
less, irreligious, or immoral; and that, therefore, a belief in it can lead 
to no form of mischief, either now or hereafter. Error in some 
shape can alone prove mischievous. Materialism is but a bug-bear to 
frighten the timid and unthinking; or a dream of the fancy, to feed 
prejudice and repress enquiry. And for these purposes it has been 
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used with a degree of success eminently injurious to the cause of 
truth, the promotion of science, the liberalisation of the human mind, 
and the welfare of man. 

But grant the truth of the worst that anti-phrenologists and fanatics 
can say of materialism, and phrenology does not suffer by the admis- 
sion. ‘The reason is plain. Between that science and the doctrine I 
have been discussing there is no necessary connection. Phrenology, 
I mean, is not more directly and essentially chargeable with mate- 
rialism, than any other scheme of mental philosophy. For every 
such scheme partakes of the doctrine; and phrenology does no 
more. 

Notwithstanding all I have said on the subject, most phrenologists 
concur with their opponents in relation to the nature of the human 
mind. ‘They believe it to be immaterial. And on this point I am no 
dissenter. ‘Though I profess to know nothing certain respecting the 
substance of mind, whether it be material or immaterial, I am per- 
suaded that it is something exceedingly different from the gross mate- 
tial which composes the body. I believe, moreover, that it is not, 
like the body, liable to change, decay, and dissolution; but that its 
condition is permament, and that it is an heir of immortality. — 24 

Phrenologists, however, farther believe, that the mind, though the 
superior portion of man, does not alone perform any of the phenomena 
denominated mental. In every action, whether it be one of voluntary 
motion, sensation, or thought, it calls into requisition, and employs, 
as its instruments and ministers, the corporeal organs. In some 
actions more organs; in others, fewer are necessarily engaged. 

_ By a fair analysis and exposition of the subject, it can be made 
clearly to appear, that mataphysicians and anti-phrenologists them- 
selves are compelled to explain a large majority of mental phenomena, 
if they attempt to explain them at all, on the-same principles with the 
advocates of phrenology. To illustrate arid confirm this position by 
a reference to facts : 

The external senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feel- 
ing, together with the faculty of speech, are as literally mental opera- 
tions, as perception or reasoning. So are the affections and sentiments, 
and every form of voluntary motion. In the correctness of this state- 
ment, all men who have spoken or written on mental philosophy 
concur in opinion. It is therefore universally regarded as true. 

But metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists agree with the rest of the 
world, that the mind, as an immaterial organless substance, and in its 
exclusive and solitary capacity, can perform none of these functions. 
It must employ as its instruments the necessary forms of organised 
matter. It cannot see without an eye, hear without an ear, taste and 
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smell without a tongue and nostrils, feel without sensitive nerves, 
speak without organs of speech, nor perform voluntary motion with- 
out suitable muscles. And these instruments, I say, are all made of 
matter. 

By metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists, the affections and senti- 
ments are also referred to material organs. But by them this reference 
is made to the heart, stomach, and bowels, in which they contend that 
the affections are seated; while by phrenologists it is made to certain 
portions of the brain. But as respects the external senses, speech, 
and muscular motion, the parties concur in belief. ‘To the perform- 
ance of the whole of them, the same material organs are acknowledged 
to be indispensable. 

Thus far, then, as respects materialism, phrenologists, anti-phreno- 
logists, and metaphysicians, go hand in hand. And, except as regards 
the sentiments and affections, their harmony is complete. Here, 
however, they separate, for reasons which shall be rendered: and 
their separation is wide. Nor do the spirit and principles productive 
of it admit of compromise. There is no middle ground on which the 
parties can meet. One or the other must ultimately abandon its 
position; and no gift of prophecy is requisite to foretell by which 
party the surrender will be made. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists contend that man possesses 
certain purely spiritual faculties, which have no shade of dependence 
on matter. Pre-eminent among these are reason, conscience, and 
veneration, or a sentiment of piety and homage. 

On the ground of this immaterial or “‘ purely spiritual’? hypothesis, 
phrenologists and their antagonists are openly at issue. To the exer- 
cise of the faculties just cited, phrenologists maintain that matter is as 
necessary, as it is to voluntary locomotion, speech, or the external 
senses. ‘They assert that reason cannot exist without the organs of 
Comparison-and Causality, veneration or piety without the organ of 
Reverence, nor conscience, or a sense of right or justice, without the 
organ of Conscientic Nor do they rest their doctrine on mere 
assertion. They illustrate and prove it from four distinct sources : 

1. Inferior animals entirely destitute of the organs in question, are 
equally destitute of the corresponding faculties. 2. Idiots who, by a 
defective organisation of the brain, are denied the organs of Compari- 
son, Causality, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, are incapable of 
reasoning, and possess neither a sentiment of reverence nor of justice. 
They certainly make no manifestation of such attributes. 3. An 
injury done to the brain by accident or disease, deranges or destroys 
the reputed “spiritual” faculties just enumerated, as certainly and 
completely, as it does those of seeing, hearing, feeling, or moving. 
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Indeed, it sometimes extinguishes the higher and so-called “ spiritual’’ 
faculties, while the senses remain uninjured. 

Let the accident be a severe blow on the head, and the disease be 
apoplexy. In either case the individual falls, and every mental 
faculty vanishes. He retains no more of reason, reverence, or con- 
science, than he does of sense, speech, or the power to walk; and 
usually no more of the three latter than a marble statue. Why? 
Because they are all alike the product of mind through the instru- 
mentality of the brain as its organ of action; and that organ is now 
unfit for action. Nor, without the aid of the brain, can the mind any 
more manifest those faculties, than the brain can without the aid of the 
mind. 4. Other things being equal, the degree of strength with 
which men reason, and the intensity with which they feel, and exer- 
cise veneration and a sentiment of justice, are proportionate to the 
size of the corresponding organs. In proof of this latter position, the 
noted Rammohun Roy was a remarkable instance. Though most of 
his cerebral organs were large, and his mind powerful, he was exceed- 
ingly deficient in the organ of Veneration ; and the corresponding sen- 
timent was equally wanting in him. 

Where, then, is the “pure spirituality” of faculties, which, the 
mind itself being untouched, are thus extinguished by an affection of 
matter? Let anti-phrenologists answer. The hypothesis is theirs; 
and they are bound to defend it, and prove it to be sound, or to aban- 
don it as untenable. And the former measure being impracticable, 
the latter is the only alternative left them, as men of reason, ingenu- 
ousness, and conscience. As well may they assert the “ pure 
spirituality” of hunger and thirst, as of reason, reverence, and con- 
science. The one set of mental conditions is as palpably dependent 
on material and appropriate organs as the other. And an injury done 
to those organs, deranges or extinguishes both sets alike: In a word, 
composed as human nature is, of body and spirit, in every act that 
man performs, whether of sensation, intellection, or voluntary motion, 
his mind and his matter are indispensable to each other. They are 
indispensable, also, to his natural existence, as an acknowledged 
member of God’s creation. Separate them, so as to withdraw one 
of them but for a moment from him in any of his operations, and 
during that moment he is man no longer, but a new monster, which 
creation disowns—as literally denaturalised as were the Houyhnnms 
or Yahoos of the Dean of St. Patrick! And with such monsters have 
metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists peopled and deformed a crea- 
tion of their own, from the days of Aristotle to those of Gordon, 
Jeffrey, and their satellites. Fortunately, however, such a spurious 
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creation has nothing in harmony with that which the Deity pronounced 
‘very good.” 

If the foregoing facts and statements be true, (and opposition to 
their truth is set at defiance,) there is no scheme of mental philosophy, 
worthy of the title, which does not essentially partake of materialism. 
And phrenology does nothing more. It is not pure materialism, any 
more than the mental philosophy of Locke or Beattie, Reid, Stewart, 
or Brown. It is what it ought to be, semi-material, and nothing 
more. It “renders unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s”—con- 
cedes to mind, as well as to matter, what justly belongs to it. But to 
neither does it give, in intellectual operations, a monopoly of influence. 
For, as already stated, a large majority of phrenologists subscribe to 
the doctrine of the immateriality of the mind; though they pretend to 
no definite knowledge on the subject. Nor should any body else ; 
for, as heretofore alleged, no such knowledge is attainable by man. 
From a consciousness of this, many enlightened and pious Christians, 
even Christian ministers, have frankly acknowledged that materialism 
may be true; and that they do not hold a belief in it inconsistent with 
orthodox Christianity. To this acknowledgment, I have been myself 
a witness. 

Having, as I trust, in the preceding pages, sufficiently vindicated 
phrenology from the charge of such materialism as is either repulsive 
or dangerous, I shall now endeavour to show that still greater injustice 
has been done to the science, by the weightier and more calumnious 
accusation of FATALISM. 


(To be continued.) 
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CASE OF FRACTURE OF THE SKULL 


ARTICLE IL 
CASE OF FRACTURE OF THE SKULL, AND THE SUBSEQUENT PHENOMENA. 


The following pathological fact occurred, a few years since, in the 
city of New York. ‘The fact possesses peculiar interest, as con- 
nected with phrenology, in throwing additional light upon the func- 
tions of the brain, and its relations to the cranium. As, we believe, 
it has never been recorded in any medical work or scientific journal, 
we are induced to present our readers with the particulars of the case, 
as they were published at the time in the daily newspapers. The 
statement was drawn up by a committee, appointed by the New York 
Phrenological Society, and is as follows :—We have kindly been per- 
mitted to copy the following extract from a report, recently made to 
the New York Phrenological Society by its secretary, as one of a 
committee appointed to investigate the phenomena connected with the 
fracture of a skull, and the subsequent manifestations. ‘The subject 
of this committee’s examination was a small child of Mr. James 
Mapes, which, at the time of the accident alluded to, was two years 
of age. 

About two years since, this child, whilst leaning out of the dormant 
window of the three story brick house, No. 42 Green street, unwit- 
tingly lost its balance, and was precipitated headlong to the pavement 
below. Before reaching the sidewalk, she struck against the iron 
railing of the steps, by which her skull was most horridly fractured. 
On removing her to the house, she was supposed by her parents, and 
the distinguished medical gentleman, Dr. Mott, who had been called, 
to be irrecoverably injured. Another physician, who had been called, 
felt desirous to perform an operation, deeming it possible to procrasti- 
nate the dissolution ; and, by removing the pressure of the skull upon 
the brain, to effect a temporary restoration of the child’s faculties. 
This would, it was thought, afford a transient satisfaction to the 
parents at least. 

The operation was accordingly undertaken, first by trepanning and 
afterwards by sawing transversely across the skull, and then laterally, 
80 as to remove a portion of the skull three and a half by four inches 
square. It was found that the membrane had not been ruptured, and, 
consequently, that the cerebral organs were uninjured, except from 
the concussion. ‘The scalp having been carefully laid back and 
secured, the child soon recovered, and indicated even more than its 
wonted manifestations of mind. 

The most remarkable fact in this case was, that the child previous 
VOL. 11.—5 
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to the accident—evidently from some mal-conformation—had not 
manifested the intellectual powers common to children of that age, 
whereas, on its recovery from the physical disability, it exhibited 
extraordinary acuteness of perception and strength of the reflective 
faculties. ‘The sentiments were also remarkably active and suscep- 
tible. ‘The committee, on placing the hand upon the integuments 
immediately covering the brain, and requiring the child’s mind to be 
exercised by a process calling into activity compound emotions, at 
once perceived the agitation into which the brain had been thrown by 
the mental effort. The perturbations were rapid and oftentimes 
violent. Different faculties were called into activity by varying the 
kind of subjects presented to the mind of the child, and variations in 
the agitation of the brain followed the change of subject. The 
motions of the brain were sometimes like the vibrations of a string 
when violently struck, and at other times like the more equal undula- 
tions of a wave. 

It is quite apparent in this case, that the faculties, whose cerebral 
organs were situated directly beneath the cranial fracture, were mostly 
affected by the accident, and also, that the cause of mental imbecility, 
previous to that circumstance, is attributable to the pressure of the 
skull on the brain. This is found to be no very uncommon circum- 
stance. Numerous cases are recorded in the medical books of a 
similar nature. ‘The agitation of the brain on the excitement of the 
mind, corresponded exactly with a case of Sir Astley Cooper's, in 
which the brain being exposed, and the patient made to exercise his 
mind powerfully, the brain was protruded, by the mental effort, some 
lines above the skull, but which receded on the relaxation of thought. 
A case of a similar kind also occurred in this city some time since. 
A lady having been confined for insanity in the Lunatic Asylum, 
was visited one day by her husband. Whilst he was in the room, 
conversing with the keeper, his wife, watching the opportunity, 
escaped from the door, and springing into her husband’s wagon, 
drove off with so much rapidity, as to render her being overtaken 
quite impossible. Dashing down the streets, she came to her former 
residence; when rapidly turning her vehicle into the yard, it was 
upset, and she thrown head first against the wall of the house, by 
which her skull was fractured. No other material effect, however, 
was produced, save the complete restoration of her mind to sanity, 
and healthful action; and, of course, to the enjoyment of her family 
and friends. ‘This is but one of many cases, proving insanity to be 
oftentimes the result of pressure upon the brain, and that always, as a 
consequence, insanity is caused by the disease or derangement of that 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. CO 


ARTICLE IIL. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY.—NO. 2. 
BY A. DEAN, ESQ., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Another form of mental deficiency occurs in dementia. This is 
characterised in all its stages by a general enfeeblement of all the 
faculties. This is not, like idiocy, congenital, but occurs as the 
sequel of many diseases, and often at or near the close of life. It is 
distinguishable from that general decay of mental power that often 
accompanies extreme old age, by the incoherence with which it is 
accompanied. Persons, places, times, and circumstances, occur dis- 
jointedly, apparently without any order of sequence, or bond of asso- 
ciation. Objects are mistaken, times confounded, and circumstances 
strangely confused. There is a want of fixed data from which to 
reason. The organs of thought lack the vigour necessary to the 
integrity of their functions. 

There are reckoned four degrees of dementia. The first is charac- 
terised by a loss of memory. Events that are recent make little or 
no impression. ‘They are much less vivid than the ideas of early 
impressions. 

The second is accompanied by a loss or diminished action of the 
reasoning power. Either the reflective faculties that direct reason 
become impaired, or the perceptive, that furnishes the material, and 
the affective, that afford the stimulus, act with diminished energy. 

The third is attended by an inability to comprehend the meaning 
of any principle or proposition, however simple, accompanied usually 
by a physical activity. 

The fourth consists in a loss of instinctive action, the mode of exist- 
ence becoming merely organic. 

The incoherence characterising dementia, is widely different from 
that which usually accompanies mania. The first consists in the 
diminution, the last in the exaltation, in the action of the same 
faculties. ‘The failure of memory in the one, is owing to the oblitera- 
tion of past impressions, as soon as they are made from a lack of 
power to retain them. In the other, to the crowding into the mind 
new ideas, and mingling and confounding them with those of the past. 

INTELLECTUAL MANIA is characterised by delusion or hallucination, 
which may be either, 1. Where there is a belief in facts that never 
existed; or, 2. When facts that do exist are carried to enormous and 
unfounded lengths. 


GENERAL INTELLECTUAL MANIA is accompanied with the utmost 
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confusion and disorder in the action of the intellectual faculties. . The 
greatest possible excesses occur in rapid and disordered succession. 

The insane very frequently entertain a full and unshaken conviction 
of their perfect sanity. 

In this form of insanity the ordinary laws of association appear to 
be suspended. There seems to be a destruction or perversion of that 
influence which, in a healthy state, is mutually exercised by the 
faculties over, or in relation to, each other. The mind appears to 
have lost its control over itself. 

One great difference observable between intellectual and moral 
mania is, that the first is the most manifested in the exaltation or per- 
version of ideas, the last in singularity and eccentricity of conduct. 
It is apparent that conduct is mostly influenced by the affective 
faculties, while ideas are derived solely from the intellectual. Intel- 
Jectual mania is often complicated with moral mania. 

PARTIAL INTELLECTUAL MANIA consists in the perverted or deranged 
action of some one, or a limited number, of the intellectual faculties. 
The derangement of those faculties that discern the relations of things, 
is the easiest perceived, and the most certainly constitutes insanity. 
Many of the perceptive faculties may be greatly impaired, and yet the 
soundness of the others may preserve the integrity and sanity of the 
mind. 

The subject of partial intellectual mania is himself generally con- 
scious of his derangement, and often succeeds for a long time in con- 
cealing it. The first appearance is usually in the entertainment of 
some strange and fantastic notion, against which the verdict of common 
sense would be unqualifiedly rendered. This is often connected with 
some error of sensation, and more frequently still with the prior 
habits of the individual. It is sometimes confined to a single topic; 
and at others, takes a wider range, and embraces within the circle of 
its action many ideas and relations. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to mark out, 
with any degree of precision, the boundaries that limit the insane 
delusion. So that the enquiry, how far insanity on any one topic 
ought to disqualify the whole mind, cannot be satisfied in general, and 
only as the application is made to particular cases. The reasoning 
powers of the monomaniac, or subject of this partial mania, on sub- 
jects not connected with his delusion, do not appear to be impaired. 

Morat mania occurs when the organs of the affective faculties 
become diseased, and their functions perverted or deranged. This 
also has a twofold division. 

GENERAL MORAL MANIA consists in a general perversion, exaltation, 
or derangement of function of the affective powers. While the 
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reasoning faculties remain unimpaired, the moral mamiac is apt to 
take violent antipathies, to harbour unjust suspicions, indulge strong 
propensities, and affect singularity in dress, gait, and phraseology. 

No delusion or hallucination accompanies this form of mania. It 
seems as if the passions had thrown off the dominion of reason. 

No distinctive character can be affixed to this form of derangement. 
It may, successively or together, exhibit every possible display of 
propensity and passion. It frequently involves a perversion of intel- 
lect, and is then complicated with delusion. 

This form is often accompanied by an entire perversion of character. 
The pious become impious; the prudent, imprudent; the liberal, penu- 
rious; and the virtuous conduct of a long life may be succeeded by acts 
possessing all the deformity of the most atrocious vice. 

PARTIAL MORAL MANIA consists in the perverted, exalted, or insane 
action of one or more of the affective faculties. The propensities and 
lower sentiments are most frequently the subjects of this derange- 
ment. 

The propensity of Amativeness is often deranged in its action; and 
it then gives rise to impetuosity of desire, gross obscenity, contempt 
of decency, and a headlong rush into the indulgence of morbid and 
unnatural appetites. ~* 

The other propensities the most frequently deranged, are Acquisi- 
tiveness, Combativeness, and Destructiveness. The last is the most 
frequent in its occurrence, and the most fearful in its displays. It 
appears under two forms: the one leading to incendiarism ; the other, 
to the destruction of life. 

The homicidal monomaniac sometimes appears influenced in his 
destructive acts by motives avowed, but inadequate, and often 
rational. Others destroy without any acknowledged or discernible 
motive, the individual seeming impelled to the commission of destruc- 
tive acts by a blind irresistible impulse. The destruction is either 
indiscriminate, or lights upon those who stand in the nearest and ten- 
derest relations to the monomaniac. This form of mania is often 
complicated with physical disease ; and, in females, is often connected 
with those changes in the system produced by parturition, menstrua- 
tion, and lactation. 

The sentiments the most generally deranged, are those whose func- 
tions give rise to Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness. 
The last, in particular, is a fruitful source of partial moral mania. It 
produces settled gloom, startling apprehensions, terrific fears, and all 
that host of terrible phenomena embodied in the term despair. 

There are other forms of mental aberration. Such as that leading 
to the commission of suicide, that involved in febrile delirium, and 
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that to which drunkenness gives rise, which require not here to be 
particularly considered. 

A knowledge of the different forms of insanity is of no other use to 
the medical jurist, than to enable him to apply properly the legal rules 
intended to cover their various and complicated phenomena. For 
that purpose, however, such a knowledge is essential, as without it a 
proper application could not well be made. 

Legal rules can be only binding upon beings possessing sufficient 
capacity to undersand them, and sufficient free moral agency to give 
or withhold their obedience. It is, therefore, perfectly obvious that 
neither the idiot nor the insane can ever be subjected to the obligations 
they create, or the duties they impose. The one lacks the power of 
comprehending; the other, freedom of acting. The one is exempt 
from an intellectual defect; the other, from a moral difficulty. The 
one is to be sought in the understanding ; the other, in volition. 

Although this position will be readily conceived, yet the great diffi- 
culty lies in applying the doctrine. It is not so well settled what 
constitutes idiotism and insanity in a sufficient degree to exempt from 
the action of legal rules. It is apparent, that the degrees are about as 
various as the different cases that arise; and hence the utmost skill 
and discrimination are requisite to judge of the propriety of their 
exemption. 

In the infancy of jurisprudence, no other distinctions in mental 
aberration seem to have been organised, than those possessing the 
most obvious characters. The great, and, indeed, only distinction 
that seems to have been first regarded, was that of mental deficiency ; 
or idiotism on the one hand, and that of furious mania on the other. 
The Roman law protected those only whose understandings were 
weak or null, and those who were restless and furious. The early 
French law was nearly to the same effect. 

The English common law originally recognised two forms of 

mental alienation, and termed the one idiocy, and the other lunacy. 
Both were included under the general term, non compotes mentis. 
: In endeavouring to give these terms a meaning, by designating the 
class of persons to whom they should apply, Lord Coke, the early 
organ of the common law, says there are four kinds of men who may 
be said to be non compotes mentis. 

1. An idiot, who is such from his infancy. 

2. One that becometh such by sickness, grief, or other accident. 

3. A lunatic that hath sometimes his understanding, and sometimes 
not. 

4. He that by his own act depriveth himself of memory and under- 
standing, as he that is drunken. 
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No attempt is here made at the description of mind to which the 
terms idiot and lunatic should apply. It still remained to be deter- 
mined what degree of mental destitution should constitute the idiot, 
and what perversion of understanding or moral power was necessary 
to divest lunacy of responsibility. The early definition of an idiot, is 
of a person “‘ who cannot count or number twenty pence, or tell who 
was his father or mother, or how old he is, so as it may appear that 
he hath no understanding of reason what shall be for his profit or 
what shall be for his loss.” Thus the protection of idiocy could 
only embrace the most extreme cases, and those only of intellectual 
deficiency, without any reference to that extensive class of powers 
included in the affective department. The least observation should 
have furnished the conviction, that most of those included within the 
class of idiots are possessed of a limited portion of intellectual power, 
varying in degree from the most marked cases of congenital deficiency, 
up to that limited possession of intellect, designated by the term 
imbecility. 

The legal mode of determining the fact, whether idiocy or lunacy 
in any given case existed, has been by the issuing, execution. and 
return of a commission of lunacy. The finding of idiocy or lunacy 
was early attended with very different consequences. Idiocy was, in 
presumption of law, a perpetual infirmity; and therefore the return of 
that for ever thereafter divested the person of his civil rights. Lunacy 
was considered a curable disease; and the return of that, therefore, 
only incapacitated during its continuance. 

It was at length discovered that all cases of mental alienations could 
not be embraced within the terms, idiots and lunatics. This led to a 
change in the form of the writ, and the terms, ‘non compos mentis,” 
‘“‘insane mentis,” ‘unsound mind,” have been employed as terms 
more general, and capable of including a greater number of pheno- 
mena. : 

The commission issues to commissioners named in it, and directs 
them, through the aid of a jury, to ascertain and return the fact stated 
in the commission. The return, or finding, must be strictly confined 
to the facts or things enquired of, and can include no others. 

Formerly, no person could himself allege his unsoundness of mind, 
as a defence from the consequences of his own acts, “‘ because,” in 
the language of the ancient law, “no man is allowed to disable him- 
self, for the insecurity that may arise in contracts from counterfeit 
madness and folly; besides, if the excuse were real, it would be 
repugnant that the party should know or remember what he did.” 
But although the individual himself could not plead his disability, in 
avoidance of his acts, yet his heirs and personal representatives might. 
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That doctrine, however, has ceased to be law; and under a more 
enlightened system of public policy, it is now rendered unnecessary 
to delay until the death of the individual, before his acts done under 
the influence of unsound mind can be avoided. 

Mere mental weakness alone, without aberration, furnishes at law 
no sufficient reason in avoidance of an act. It is considered, however, 
as laying a very proper foundation from which fraud and imposition 
may be the more easily inferred. The proof of aberration lies always 
with the party who alleges it. Once established, its continuance is 
presumed ; and an entire restoration, or a lucid interval is necessary 
to be proved, before any acts done can be valid. 

Much has been said and written in regard to what constitutes a 
lucid interval. ‘The proof of it is now required to be direct and clear. 
Tt must be shown to be something more than a mere cessation or sus- 
pension of the symptoms of disease. It must be a partial restoration; 
an interval in which the mind, having thrown off the disease, has 
recovered its general habit. Not merely one, but a succession of 
rational acts are required to be shown. The evidence in support of a 
lucid interval, should be as strong and demonstrative of that fact, as 
where the object of the proof is to establish the aberration. It should 
be constantly borne in mind, that the cerebral organs, through the 
medium of which the mental faculties are exercised, may retain an 
irritable habit for some time after the removal of the primary cause of 
the disease ; and this should present a strong claim for consideration, 
whenever extraordinary acts or crimes have been preceded by a 
diseased state of any of the organs. 

One singular feature in the law, relative to the insane, cannot fail 
of exciting the surprise of reflecting men, and that is the difference 
made in its application to criminal and civil responsibility. ‘The same 
degree of mental aberration will not excuse criminal, which is allowed 
to civil acts. Why, if any difference was to be made, property should 
come to be regarded more favourably than life, and more worthy of 
protection, is hardly conceivable. 

Another anomaly in jurisprudence, is the different kinds or degrees 
of force that are attached to the same kind of evidence in civil and 
criminal cases, viz. the evidence derivable from the act itself. In 
civil cases, a “rational act rationally done,”’ is regarded as evidencing 
the rationality of its source. An act, on the contrary, which the 
common sense of mankind condemns as irrational, is allowed to fur- 
nish a presumption of mental aberration. Judicious or unnatural dis- 
positions, in a last will and testament, go far to establish or invalidate 
it. In criminal cases, the enormity and unnatural character of the act, 
as that of a parent’s killing his child, is often insisted on as affording 
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evidence of the greatest possible degree of guilt, instead of being 
regarded as the offspring of insane impulse. 

Some leading cases have occurred in the progress of jurisprudence, 
which furnished the occasions for laying down principles relative to 
the insane. In the case of Arnold, which occurred as early as 1723, 
Judge Tracy affirmed the law to be that 2 madman, in order to be 
exempt from punishment, must be totally deprived of his understand- 
ing and memory; so as not to know what he is doing any more than 
an infant, a brute, or a wild beast. According to this case, the lewest 
degree of idiocy alone would exempt from punishment. 

A more rational doctrine came to be entertained in the year 1800, 
as exemplified in the celebrated trial of Hadfield, for shooting at the 
king of England. The speech of Lord Erskine, on that occasion, 
furnishes a fine specimen of judicial eloquence, and is eminently suc- 
cessful in establishing some great and important truths in relation to 
the insane. The following are among the most essential of the posi- 
tions established :— 

1. That it is the reason of man that renders him accountable for his 
actions, and that the deprivation of it acquits him of crime. 

2. That the law will not measure the sizes of men’s capacities, so 
as they be compos mentis. 

3. That a person is accountable for his criminal acts in cases in 
which he is not for his civil. This doctrine, a more enlightened 
period cannot fail of essentially modifying. 

4. That a total deprivation of memory and understanding is not 
required to constitute insanity. 

5. The important prineiple then, for the first time, brought distinctly 
into view ; viz. that there is irresponsibility where there exists hallu- 
cination, and that punishment should not be administered where the 
act is derived from, or is based upon, an unfounded delusion—the 
baseless assumption as true of what really does not exist. And, 

6. That the act complained of, should be the immediate unqualified 
offspring of the disease. 

The great merit of this case consists in extending the protection of 
law, as well to embrace the delusions of the insane, as the intellectual 
destitution of the idiotic. 

From the earliest periods in the history of jurisprudence down to 
the most recent, the great desideratum has been the establishment of 
certain tests, by means of which the fact of insanity could be certainly 
ascertained, if it existed. The test, which seems to have been among 
the first adopted, and which has certainly been the most undeviatingly 
adhered to, is that which consists in the capacity of distinguishing 
right from wrong. ‘The great importance of this capacity, considered 
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relatively to the elements that go to constitute crime, renders it but 
little surprising that it should have been so early adopted, and so per- 
tinaciously adhered to. To those, however, who reflect, it must be 
obvious, that as this is entirely dependent upon a primitive faculty of 
the human mind, which, like every other, possesses independence in 
the exercise of its function, it cannot really be considered as evidence 
in proof of any thing beyond its own healthy or deranged action. 

A knowledge of right or wrong implies two things :-— 

1. A perception or recognition by the mind, of those actions or 
things, in regard to which right or wrong may be predicated. 

2. The feeling of what is right or wrong in reference to such 
actions or things. 

The first is the work of the intellectual, particularly of the percep- 
tive, faculties; the second is the special function of the faculty of 
Conscientiousness. 

The conclusions, upon which I think we may safely rely, in refer- 
ence to this test, are the following :— 

1. That it is to be regarded as one, but not the only, test. 

2. That its absence, either from an original lack, or from an idiocy 
in that particular, renders the individual so imperfect, as to divest him 
of the elements of accountability. 

3. The perversion of that special faculty by disease, or derange- 
ment, produces the same result, by acting in the same general manner. 

4. An original want, or material lack, of the perceptive faculties, by 
rendering it impossible that the facts, actions, or, in more general 
terms, the material, should be furnished upon which man’s moral 
nature was framed to act, renders the: mental constitution so defective, 
as to take away all accountability. And, 

5. The perception of the perceptive or reflective faculties, or of 
both, by derangement, in consequence of which mental delusions exist, 
possessed of such strength that the moral faculty is utterly powerless 
when applied to them, also absolves from all responsibility for 
crimes. 

Another test, upon which much reliance has been placed, is the 
design and contrivance sometimes displayed in the commission of a 
criminal act. The peculiar trait of character denominated cunning 
has often been noticed prevailing, to a great extent, among the insane. 
The degree of confidence, we may safely attach to this test, will not 
appear very considerable, when we remark, 

1. That designs and contrivances, so far as relates to the adoption 
of means calculated to accomplish an end, is the work of the intel- 


lectual faculties, and is, therefore, perfectly consistent with the exist 


ence of moral mania. And, 
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2. So far as cunning, secrecy, adroitness of manceuvre are con- 








; : cerned, they are referable to the special faculty of Secretiveness, 
: : which, like all the other special faculties, possesses its own separate 
i states of health and disease. 
1 | Another test, which has been assumed as infallible in determining 
4 j the existence of insanity, is the presence of delusion or hallucination, 
i by which is meant the assumption by the mind of things as realities, 
which in fact have no existence as such. ‘To estimate properly the 
r value of this criterion, we must consider its source. It is referable 
: solely to the intellectual faculties, because they only form ideas. Its 
h presence, therefore, indicates intellectual mania, either partial or 
general. 
- ; The affective faculties, however, never form ideas, and hence are 
f subject to no delusions. Their action, therefore, may be perverted 
and insane, and yet there would be no delusion. The just inference 
r : from all this is, that its presence furnishes proof of the existence of 
; some form of intellectual mania, while its absence affords no evidence 
’ to negative the existence of moral mania. 
y \ From all this, we are enabled to conclude that there is no certain, 
m 4 infallible test, by which the presence or absence of insanity can be 
; determined. It is a disease of the material organs of mind, and the 
je | aberration of mind is symptomatic of that disease. It is to be judged 
Fe / of, therefore, from a careful consideration of all the symptoms, and an 
by : attentive examination of the phenomena of mind, both in its states of 
ral healthy and deranged action. 
ral 
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at, ARTICLE IV. 
288 
for THE NECESSITY OF REVEALED RELIGION, PHRENOLOGICALLY ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
- In an address by James Shannon, President of the College of Louisiana, delivered before the 
. £ Philomathic Society of that Institution, on the 9th of February, 1839, Jackson, La. 
* 
“~ FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE Puitomatuic Society,— 
not Called by your politeness to the honour of appearing, on this occa- 
sion, before the public as your orator, I surely need not apologise for 
ion ‘ selecting a subject of a grave and instructive character. ‘I'o those 
tel- } who are engaged, as we all are, in the development and training of 
ist the human mind, whatever is calculated to throw light on its funda- 


mental faculties cannot be uninteresting. 
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The pre-eminent value of self-knowledge, in its various departments 
and practical bearings, has long been admitted. All our enjoyments 
originate in harmony with the laws of our organisation; and the 
infraction of those laws is the fruitful source of human suffering. 
Hence, whoever would advance the perfection and happiness of the 
human race, must do it in accordance with unchanging laws, to 
which all nature, rational as well as irrational, has been subjected by 
the Creator of the universe. Every pang that is alleviated, every tear 
that is wiped from the eye of misery, indicates, on the part of the 
intelligent agent, a knowledge, to a certain extent, of the curious 
mechanism with which, and upon which, he operates for the accom- 
plishment of his benevolent purpose. How important, then, is the 
study of man to all, who either seek happiness themselves, or nobly 
aspire to the god-like honour of promoting to the utmost the happi- 
ness of their fellow-men. 

These principles are equally applicable to man, whether we con- 
sider him as a physical, organic, intellectual, or moral being. All, 
however, will admit, that some of man’s faculties rank higher than 
others in the scale of relative importance. To the perfection of man, 
as man, all his faculties are alike essential. But it will hardly be con- 
tended by any reflecting mind, that those powers, which we possess 
in common with superior natures, are not relatively more important, 
than those which we possess in common with the brutes. None, 
perhaps, will question the propriety of classing some sentiments as 
superior, and others as inferior. Nor will any deny, that intellect 
and the moral feelings are superior to the animal propensities; and, 
consequently, that the former should regulate and control the latter. 

The paramount importance of a correct knowledge of the human 
organisation is beautifully exemplified, and impressively admitted, in 
the great attention which, in all civilised nations, is now, and for many 
centuries has been, most justly paid to the various branches of the 
healing art. What benevolent mind could contemplate, without pangs 
of unutterable distress, the total extinction of all those lights which, 
even within the last century, have been thrown on man’s physical 
organisation by the votaries of medical science, in order to alleviate 
animal suffering, and to promote animal enjoyment. Dark, unutter- 
ably dark and gloomy, would be the night of hopeless misery by 
which such an event must inevitably be succeeded. 

If, then, a correct knowledge of our organisation, so far as the mere 
animal nature is concerned, be of unquestionable importance, how 
vastly more important is the knowledge and cultivation of our highest 


faculties! Strange! passing strange! that, in all ages, so much care . 


should have been expended on man’s animal, and so litile on his 
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moral and intellectual nature. Let us hope that the age of reason— 
an age in which things will be esteemed and cultivated in proportion 
to their real value—has begun to dawn on our hitherto deluded world. 

Phrenology teaches, (need I say, demonstrates?) that man possesses 
by nature intellectual and affective faculties; the former of which 
know, the latter feel. It teaches that the affective faculties include 
various subdivisions, occupying different points of elevation in the 
scale of relative importance—the propensities, or appetites, at the 
bottom, and the moral and religious sentiments at the top of the seale. 

Thus, by patient and laborious induction, it proves that man is, 
by the necessity of his nature, a religious being; that his religious 
faculties are the highest and most authoritative with which he is 
endowed; and, consequently, that those infidel philosophers are 
egregiously in error, who maintain that religion is the unsightly work 
of priestcraft, rather than a noble structure, the foundations of which 
have been laid deep, broad, and ineradicable, in the organisation of 
man by the hand of the great Architect. 

. Now, to the reflecting mind it must be obvious, that.if the Deity 
created man with religious faculties, he must have designed that those 
faculties should be cultivated. Deny this, and you slander Jehovah 
with having formed this part, at least, of man’s organisation in vain. 

Again: As all man’s faculties are designed, by their proper action, 
to contribute, each in its own sphere, to the perfection and happiness 
of his being, and as the religious faculties are the highest and most 
authoritative, it follows, by necessary inference, that supreme dignity 
and enjoyment can be obtained in no other way than by the cultiva- 
tion and supremacy of our religious nature. 

Once more: As the abuse of any organ degrades man, and involves 
him in the loss of happiness, to a greater or less extent, in proportion 
to the relative importance of the given organ, -it is evident that the 
deepest degradation and misery, in which man can possibly be 
involved, result from the abuse of his religious organisation. 

Were not this inference intuitively plain, we might refer, in 
proof of its correctness, to the universal wretchedness and debase- 
ment of the blinded devotees of idolatry and superstition. 

From the foregoing reflections it must be obvious, that no questions 
are so completely identified with man’s highest dignity and most 
exquisite enjoyment, as those which regard the proper cultivation of 
his moral and religious faculties. Supreme dignity and happiness, as 
I have already said, cannot be obtained except in the supremacy of 
the religious and moral feelings ; but that supremacy will not of itself 
secure the desired object. Veneration is probably as active in the 
worshipper of Juggernaut, as it is in the most devout Christian,, 
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The religious feelings of Saul had as much control over him when he 
was engaged in persecuting the disciples, as subsequently, when with 
heroic fortitude he braved every danger, nobly defied even death 
itself, and, in the depth and holy ardour of his devotion, exclaimed— 
**God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” 

If, then, the religious feelings, even while their supremacy is main- 
tained, may nevertheless be misdirected, and in this state involve men 
in the deepest degradation, wretchedness, and crime, it follows that 
the question, which, in point of intense interest, should absorb all 
others, is simply this :— 

In what way shall the religious organisation be cultivated, so as 
to harmonise with the designs of Infinite Benevolence to elevate and 
dignify our nature, to exalt us to the highest attainable happiness, 
and to the utmost limit of cov-L1kE ELEVATION? 

Let us occupy a few moments in the investigation of this subject. 

None of man’s faculties can, with any propriety, be called abstractly 
either good or bad. They all contribute, as has always been said, to 
his perfection and happiness, when properly directed, and to his 
degradation and unhappiness, when misapplied. 

The feelings, or affective faculties, are all blind, act solely with 
reference to their own present gratification, and cannot, of themselves, 
discriminate what mode of activity will avoid evil, and secure the 
greatest amount of good. This is as true of the religious sentiments, 
as of the animal propensities. 

Take an example. The action of -Veneration is a blind impulse to 
worship, it knows not what, but something at the time regarded as 
great or good. Hence, some have blindly venerated loathsome rep- 
tiles, and even leeks and onions. Others, to the present day, devoutly 
worship the impostor Mahomet. And others, still, as a religious act, 
immolate their children; or, in deep adoration, prostrate themselves 
beneath the ponderous wheels of the Juggernaut, and are crushed to 
death. 

Hence, we see very clearly that the highest activity of the religious 
faculties, unless it is directed by intellect properly enlightened, may 
be productive of the deepest misery and degradation. 

But intellect alone will not suffice for the accomplishment of the 
desired object. To the truth of this proposition, history bears ample 
testimony. She most unhesitatingly affirms, that, throughout all ages, 
she has never known a single instance of a people left without revela- 


tion, that was not wholly given to the most debasing idolatry. Fre- . 


quently, too, the most enlightened nations—as Egypt, Greece, and 
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Rome—were engulfed the most deeply in all sorts of licentiousness 
and idol-worship. 

As a general rule, wheresoever men have been left without the 
light of revelation, ** they have become vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart has been darkened.” In the strong language of 
Paul—* Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools; and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things.” 

With these undeniable facts staring us in the face, who can say 
that revelation is not necessary to elevate man’s whole nature to the 
perfection and felicity of which he is capable; and for which his 
organisation proves that he was benevolently designed? Inasmuch 
as happiness is supremely desired by all, whoever denies the necessity 
of revelation, must maintain that man is able, by the unaided light of 
nature, to determine, with unerring certainty, what course of conduct 
will infallibly conduct him to the greatest amount of happiness of 
which he is capable. If this cannot reasonably be affirmed, then 
none can reasonably say that revelation is unnecessary. 

But some may be disposed to ask, Is it possible that a revelation 
would be given? We think it is; and for the following reason. Is 
it not more manifest, that the eye was designed for vision, or that the 
ear was intended for hearing, than it is evident to the unbiased mind, 
that all man’s faculties were designed for the production of happiness, 
and of nothing else. 

Now, if a revelation be necessary for the accomplishment of that 
object, which God evidently had in view when he organised man as 
he has done, it is not merely probable that such a revelation would be 
given, but it is even in the last degree improbable that it should be 
withheld. This is no more than to say, that it is in the last degree 
improbable that the Deity would neglect to take such measures as are 
in the nature of things indispensable for the accomplishment of his 
benevolent designs. 

So palpably deficient is the light furnished by natural religion, and 
so obviously necessary, under all the circumstances of the case, is 
revelation to guide man to perfection and felicity, that even pious and 
reflecting heathens have been led to expect that the Deity would, 
some day or other, bestow on the human race such a guide, to con- 
duct man to the consummation of his being. 

This revelation, in itself so necessary for the accomplishment of the 
Creator’s benevolent designs, and, therefore, in the nature of things so 
probable, is given in the inspired volume. ‘The Christian Scriptures 
contain a perfect system of religious doctrine and duty; a system, in 
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its hopes, fears, and prescriptions, so completely adapted to man’s 
whole nature, so evidently calculated to conduct him to the consum- 
mation of his being, as to demonstrate most undeniably its divine 
origin. When science shall have clearly disclosed man’s whole 
organisation, and when Christianity, freed from the rubbish of the 
dark ages, shall have been correctly understood, I apprehend that its 
divine origin will be as. little questioned by the philosophic, as it is 
now by the Christian world. 

The correctness of the foregoing principles being admitted, it 
follows that, in order to produce the highest style of man, the animal 
propensities must be kept in subjection to the moral and religious 
faculties ; and these, again, must be habitually cultivated under the 
guidance of intellect properly enlightened by the Christian Scriptures. 
Let this course be generally pursued, and such a flood of glory will at 
once be poured upon our sin-worn earth, that the morning stars will 
again sing together, and all the sons of God shout aloud for joy. 

Here, however, it must be admitted, that we are presented, at the 
outset, with a difficulty of no inconsiderable magnitude. Dogmas the 
most contradictory, and, not unfrequently, the most absurd, have 
been deduced from the Christian Scriptures. Practices, too, that 
were not merely unjustifiable, but even malignant and diabolical in 
their nature, have been justified under the pretext of Christian duty 
and religious zeal. So undeniable are these truths, that the ‘‘odium 
theologicum,” or sectarian hate, has become as truly (I might say, 
lamentably) proverbial in modern times, as was “ Punica fides,” or 
Carthaginian faith, in days of yore. Hence, it may be inferred by 
some, that, after all, this boasted revelation can be a guide only in 
name; whereas, practically, it is of little or no value. 

I apprehend that this difficulty, though at first view by no means 
inconsiderable, will, on closer inspection, prove to be much less than 
many may imagine, and certainly not at all insurmountable. Let us 
enquire very briefly whether the difficulty in question can possibly be 
obviated ; and if so, then in what way. 

In this stage of my remarks, it is taken as granted that the Chris- 
tian Scriptures are what they profess to be, a revelation from heaven, 
given to man for,the purpose already specified, viz. to conduct him to 
the highest attainable happiness ; and the question at present before 
us may be stated in the following way :-— 

Are the Christian Scriptures such a system as is capable of being 
certainly applied for the accomplishment of that purpose for which 
they were given? 

Or it may be stated more. fully thus: Is the Christian revelation 
capable of being certainly, understood by those to whom it is 
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addressed? And, when so understood, does it admit of a practical 
application ? 

That it is capable of being certainly understood, is necessarily 
implied in the very idea of its being a revelation, A revelation 
incapable of being understood by those to whom it is addressed, is as 
direct a contradiction in terms, as a revelation uNREVEALED. To 
affirm, therefore, that it is unintelligible, is to affirm that it is no 
revelation. 

Again, in the very nature of things, it must be such as to admit of a 
practical application. In all our conceptions of revelation, this much 
at least is undeniably implied, viz. that it is a system of instruction 
and motive, rendered necessary by man’s ignorance and tendency to 
err, and that it is designed to conduct him in the path of duty, dignity, 
and enjoyment. 

Now, to suppose revelation incapable of being applied successfully 
to the accomplishment of the very end for which it was given, must 
appear, to the enlightened and pious mind, a very singular charge 
against its Author of either incompetence or FOLLY. 

From the foregoing considerations it must be obvious, that the 
Christian Scriptures are capable of being certainly understood by 
those to whom they are addressed, and of being successfully applied 
for the accomplishment of that end for which they were given. It 
follows, too, that being so applied, they “‘ are aBLE to make men wise 
unto salvation’’—to conduct them to the perfection of their being— 
to the highest attainable dignity and happiness in this world, and to 
glory inconceivable in the world to come. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that when these high and holy 
capabilities are predicated of the Christian Scriptures, they are predi- 
cated of them aione, in their true importyand not of any thing, or 
every thing, into which men may be pleased to convert them by their 
vain imaginations. This truth is self-evident; and, therefore, it 
would be, indeed, passing strange, if it should appear to any rational 
being to require proof. 

Hence it is manifest, that the diligent and honest-hearted study of 
the Christian Scriptures is of paramount importance to all who would 
attain to the highest possible dignity, perfection, and happiness—who 
would nobly aspire to be not merely angelic, but even god-like. 

Christianity never was intended to operate as a talisman, or an 
incantation. It can only operate in so far as it is understood, and 
reduced to practice. Its effects are truly sublime—a bright reflection 
of the glory of its Author. It can raise a world lying in wickedness, 
from the deepest abyss of misery and degradation, and restore it to 
holiness, to happiness, to God. But that any individual may be thus 
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restored to a blissful connection with the throne of the Eternal, he 
must be not merely a hearer, but also a poer of the word. 

Hence the vast importance of the most perfect liberty of conscience. 
Unless in a very restricted sense, God never gave the conscience of 
any human being in keeping to any other. Every human being is 
for himself individually responsible to the common Judge of all. 
And, that he may be so, his conscience must be free. Hence the man 
that would interfere, in the slightest degree, with the most perfect 
liberty of conscience, constitutes himself by that very interference a 
traitor against God, and against the highest interests of him whose 
liberty is thus restricted. 

On the necessity of following at all times the dictates of an 
unrestricted conscience, and of having that conscience properly 
enlightened, the opinion of Burlamaqui is so correct, and, withal, so 
appropriate, that I cannot forbear to quote it. 

‘But what must we do,” says he, “in case of an erroneous con- 
science ? 

‘«T answer, that we ought always to follow the dictates of conscience, 
even when it is erroneous, and whether the error be vincible or 
invincible. 

“« But it does not thence follow, that we are always excusable in being 
guided by the dictates of an erroneous conscience. ‘This is true only 
when the error happens to be invincible. If, on the contrary, it is 
surmountable, and we mistake with respect to what is commanded, 
or forbidden, we sin either way, whether we act according to, or 
against, the decisions of conscience. This shows (to mention it 
once more) what an important concern it is to enlighten our con- 
science ; because, in the case just now mentioned, the person with an 
erroneous conscience is*actually under a melancholy necessity of 
doing ill, whichever side he takes.” 

A truer sentiment than the foregoing, Burlamaqui never uttered. I 
fear, however, that on this subject, so far at least as the practical part 
is involved, there still remains much to be learned, even in enlightened 
and republican America. 

Thus we see that it is absolutely impossible for any person to be 
permanently benefited by the Christian Scriptures, except in so far as 
he studies them honestly for himself, and for himself diligently 
reduces them to practice. The paramount importance of such study 
and such practice, is still farther illustrated by existing facts. 

We find the so-called Christian world divided into a vast number 
of rival and conflicting sects. advocating an equal number of jarring 


and irreconcileable dogmas. Now, it is self-evident, that out of every 


hundred who differ on any point, at least ninety-nine must be wrong. 
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Therefore, without once enquiring who is right, or who is wrong, the 
divided state of Christendom makes it intuitively plain, that no 
human being can safely follow the opinions of another in religious 
matters; and that he who does not, regardless of the opinions and 
wishes of others, investigate and act for himself on this all important 
subject, in this very neglect, sins against the plainest dictates of 
wisdom, duty, and self-interest. 

Neither will it do to say, that these differences have existed mainly 
among the unlearned, but that the learned have been in general more 
nearly agreed. The very reverse of this would be much nearer to 
the truth. Whoever will give himself the trouble to examine, may 
find that divisions have originated mainly, if not solely, with the 
learned Rabbis ; and that among the unlearned there has been compa- 
ratively little diversity of sentiment, except so far as has been occa- 
sioned by a blind adherence to the dogmas of their leaders. This 
goes to show, that an honest heart, and a teachable child-like disposi- 
tion, are much more certain to find the path of truth and duty, than 
great talents and learning, connected with inordinate self-esteem, or 
love of approbation. Hence the correctness of the Redeemer's senti- 
ment, when he spake of some things that were “hid from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed unto babes.” 

In short, you may select almost any truth or duty, taught in the 
Scriptures, in language so plain ‘and unequivocal, that “he who runs 
may read, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein,” and you will propably find, that, in relation to that truth, 
or that duty, there is, or has been, as much controversy among the 
LEARNED, as about any other point. 

Hence the danger, as well as the folly and criminality, of allowing 
others, learned or unlearned, friends or foes, to judge for us, or dictate 
to us, on religious subjects. And hence, too, the wisdom and import- 
ance of treating this matter in accordance with its real merits, as the 


chief business of our lives, our highest interest, our paramount 
concern. T 


. From the foregoing reflections it is manifest, that the man who 


neglects to cultivate his religious faculties, acts even more unwisely 
than he who, possessing both eyes and ears, obstinately refuses to 
behold the loveliness of nature, or to be charmed with her ceaseless 
and exquisite music. 

This, however, is not the worst view of the picture. All our 
faculties will, and must act. If their activity, therefore, is not 
directed into a proper channel, it will of necessity take an improper 
course. Hence, ALL MEN HAVE SOME RELIGION. And let the vaunting 
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infidel say what he please to the contrary, HE, to0, HAS HIS RELIGION, 
and his God; and that God he worships with a heart as sincere, and 
with a devotion as deep, as that with which the Christian worships 
the God of revelation. 

It will readily be granted, that the God, or cu1er coop, supremely 
venerated, differs widely with different characters. The idol of some 
is a golden calf. Others worship the bubble reputation. Of others, 
still, ** their god is their belly’’—(perhaps the intoxicating cup)— 
** whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things.” 

The results, too, upon the character and prospects of the worshipper, 
are as diversified as the objects of worship. In all ages, the character 
of men has been mainly conformable to the character of their gods. 
If mammon be the god, or chief good, supremely venerated, the 
character will be progressively covetous. If Lust be the object of 
adoration, the worshipper becomes supremely lustful. If rum and 
rowpyism be selected as the idol, who can fail to recognise the dis- 
gusting likeness in the fetid breath, the bloated face, the nose of 
almost crimson hue, the besotted intellect, and the swinish conduct of 
the imbruted worshipper ? 

This influence of a man’s religion upon his character, is by no 
means accidental. It is the natural and necessary consequence of 
principles, well established in the philosophy of mind, but on which 
it would now be unseasonable to expatiate. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to know, that the character of every individual will 
of necessity harmonise with the character of his god, or cH1EF coop. 
If that be noble, his character will be noble likewise, And if that be 
earthly, sensual, or devilish, such will his own character inevitably be. 

This singular view of the subject demonstrates the pre-eminent 
value of the Christian religion, and its immense superiority over all 
other religious systems. Besides addressing the most powerful 
motives that can be conceived of, to hope, fear, gratitude, and to all 
the strongest and highest principles of our nature, Christianity pre- 
sents for Our ADMIRATION, IMITATION, and worsHIP, a Brine of spot- 
less purity and unbounded excellence. No marvel, then, that he who 
is baptised into Christ is a NEW crEATURE. If he were not, it would 
be as strange as if fire should cease to burn, and water to drown. 

This tendency of Christianity, and its adaptation to the fundamental 
principles of our nature, I consider Paul as recognising in the follow- 
ing passage—* But we all, with open face beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, are changed in the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

How sublime the prospect, how glorious the destiny, by which we 
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are thus allured to the consummation of our being! In comparison, 
with this, how poor, how contemptible, the highest object of earthly 
ambition ! 

Young gentlemen, from the foregoing reflections, it is apparent that 
man is, by the necessity of his organisation, 2 RELIGIOUS BEING ; that 
his religious faculties are the highest and most authoritative with 
which he is endowed; that these faculties will act either to his per- 
fection and felicity, if properly directed, or to his degradation and 
misery, if misapplied; and that, in order to raise him to the highest 
possible elevation of dignity and enjoyment, their activity must be 
guided by intellect, enlightened by ‘the Christian Scriptures. 

Your choice, then, is not, cannot be, between religion and no 
reticion. If your religious faculties are not employed in rendering 
supreme homage to the living God, they are supremely devoted to 
some other object, selected as your idol; regarded and worshipped as 
your CHIEF GooD. 

The only alternative, therefore, that is left you is, whether you 
will have a true or a false religion—one that will accomplish the sub- 
lime purposes of the Divine Architect, in elevating and beautifying 
our whole nature; or one that will defeat those purposes, sensualise 
and brutify your highest aspirations, and involve you in the deepest 
degradation and wretchedness, both at present, and throughout the 
whole duration of your future existence. 

Tn such circumstances, can any thing short of idiocy or madness 
hesitate what choice to make? On one hand, the path of duty, dig- 
nity, and enjoyment, endlessly progressive, opens wide before you, 
inviting you to enter, and be for ever and inconceivably happy. On 
the other, folly’s gates expanded wide invite you to wallow in the 
mire of sensuality, be transformed into brutes, and sink deep, and still 
deeper, in brutality and wretchedness for ever. 

Make, then, your election; and be it such as you shall never 
regret; such as will send a thrill of joy through all the myriads of 
holy beings that adore and worship around the throne of God. 





ARTICLE V. 
ON MENTAL EXERCISE AS A MEANS OF HEALTH. 


That there is an intimate connection between the mind and the 
body, and that each exerts a powerful influence over the state of the 
other, all readily admit. ‘The experience and observation of every 
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_one, will afford abundant evidence of this fact, as well as ample testi- 
mony of the importance of being acquainted, as far as possible, with 
a subject which so vitally affects human happiness. Many facts have 
been observed on this point for centuries, but, till lately, very little 
definite or tangible knowledge has been possessed which could be 
rendered available to any practical purposes. The researches of 
modern science, particularly the discoveries of phrenology, have 
thrown a vast amount of light on the mutual relations which exist 
between the mind and the body. And though we may not be able to 
comprehend the precise nature of this relationship, yet we can under- 
stand, to a considerable extent, the conditions or laws by means of 
which each, reciprocally, affects the other. If we would, therefore, 
secure the great object of our existence, as well as promote the happi- 
ness of our species, the dictates of duty, no less than of wisdom, 
should incite us to study those laws, and to avail ourselves of all the 
helps which either science or experience can throw in our way. 

A distinguished physician of Edinburgh communicated, some years 
since, to the “‘ Phrenological Journal,” several interesting articles 
“On Mental Exercise as a means of Health.’”” We propose to pre- 
sent our readers with the substance of these articles, either in a con- 
densed form or by means of extracts. With this acknowledgment, 
we proceed to the subject, without making any farther reference or 
giving quotation marks. 

No principle in physiology is better established than that the proper 
exercise of every organ promotes, not only the vigour and health of 
that organ, but also of the entire system. And according to the 
importance of its functions, as well as the nature of its relations to 
other organs, will be the effects of its proper, excessive or deficient 
exercise on the whole body, This remark applies with peculiar force 
to the brain, as the organ of the mind. 

In the first place, we shall find that a disuse of its functions, or, in 
other words, inactivity of intellect and feeling, impairs its structure, 
and weakens the mental powers which it serves to manifest. 

It is by the deliberate employment of this principle that the law, 
without knowing it, subdues even the most violent and obdurate 
criminals, Placing a man in solitary confinement, without books, 
without occupation, and without light enough to see distinctly around 
him, is neither more nor less than withdrawing all means of activity 
from his cerebral organs. Its influence in diminishing their activity 
and power is so speedy and so terrible, that few natures, however 
rough, fearless, or brutal, are able to withstand it for many days, and 
few criminals who have undergone it once, will ever rashly expose 
themselves to it a second time. So much does this discipline weaken 
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the mind, that the most unruly and ferocious ruffians, upon whom 
severity and blows had been expended without effect, have come 
forth subdued and tractable. The inference obviously follows, that to 
strengthen the brain and nervous system, we must exercise them 
regularly and judiciously, just as we would do the muscular system, 
to give it tone and vigour. If we neglect to do so, we may use any 
other means we like, but our efforts will be fruitless, and debility of 
body and weakness of mind will continue to increase, and to aggravate 
each other. 

If we look abroad upon society, we shall see innumerable proofs of 
what is here advanced. When a person is confined to an unvarying 
round of employment, which affords neither scope nor stimulus to 
one half of his faculties, his mental powers, for want of exercise to 
keep up due vitality in their cerebral organs, become blunted, his 
intellect becomes slow and dull, and he feels any unusual subjects of 
thought as disagreeable and painful intrusions. But let the situation 
of such a person be changed; bring him, for instance, from the soli- 
tude of the country to the bustle of the town, give him a variety of 
imperative employments, and place him in society so as to supply to 
his cerebral organs that extent of exercise which gives them health 
and vivacity of action, and in a few months the change produced will 
be surprising. Animation and ucuteness will take the place of former 
insipidity and dulness. We ought not to suppose that it is the mind 
itself which becomes heavy and feeble, and again revives into energy 
by these changes in external circumstances; the effects arise from 
changes in the state of the brain. Regular exercise conduces to its 
greater health and activity, and the mental manifestations are influ- 
enced by its condition. ‘The following examples place the effects of 
exercise in a striking point of view:—A young military officer, who 
lately commanded a small detachment. spent three years in Canada in 
a remote station, where he was completely detached from all society 
of his own rank. During all that period, he was obliged to pass his 
time in listless sauntering, shooting, or fishing, without the excitement 
to his various faculties which is afforded by the society of equals. 
The consequence of this compulsory mental apathy, and the corre- 
sponding inactivity of brain, was, that, on being relieved at the end of 
that time, his nervous system had become so weak and irritable, that 
he feared to meet even with the members of his own family, and for 
months would never venture to walk out to take necessary exercise, 
except in the dark. And it was only at the end of several months 
that the renewed stimulus of society and employment restored the 
tone of his nervous system so far as to allow him to regain his natural 
character of mind, und to return to his usual habits of life. A gentle- 
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man, with whom I have the pleasure of being personally acquainted, 
was stationed for some years up the country in India, completely 
secluded from the society of ladies. The party being pretty numerous, 
the officers contrived to pass their time agreeably enough; but this 
gentleman said, that on his return to Calcutta he felt so great an aver- 
sion to female society, that he would rather have faced a tiger than 
gone into a drawing-room resplendent with youth and beauty. After 
becoming familiar, however, with this situation, his faculties recovered 
their tone, and the fair sex exhibited to his mind all their wonted 
graces and attractions. 

Another very appropriate example may be found in the case of a 
nervous young lady, whose education has communicated nothing but 
accomplishments—who has no materials of thought, and no regular 
and imperative occupations to interest her and demand attention—who 
takes no active part in promoting the welfare or comfort of those about 
her—who looks to others for support and sustenance—and whose 
brain, in short, is half asleep. Such a person has literally nothing on 
which to expend half the nervous energy which nature has bestowed 
on her for better purposes. She has nothing to excite and exercise 
the brain, nothing to elicit activity; her own feelings and personal 
relations necessarily constitute the grand objects of her contempla- 
tions ; these are brooded over till the mental energies become impaired, 
false ideas of existence and of Providence spring up in the mind, the 
fancy is haunted by strange impressions, and every trifle which 
relates to self is exaggerated into an object of immense importance. 
The brain, having literally nothing on which to exercise itself, 
becomes weak, and the mental manifestations are enfeebled in propor- 
tion, so that a person of good endowments thus treated will often 
exhibit something of the imbecility of a fool. But suddenly change 
the circumstances in which such a person is placed. Suppose, for 
example, that her parents lose their health or fortune, and that she is 
ealled upon to exert her utmost energies in their and in her own 
behalf—that, in short, her mental faculties and brain, her intellect and 
her moral and social feelings, are blessed with a stimulus to act; the 
weakness, the tremors, and the apprehensions, which formerly eeemed 
an inborn part of herself, disappear as if by enchantment, and strength, 
vigour, and happiness, take their place, soldly because now God's law 
is fulfilled, and the brain with which he has connected the mind, is 
supplied with that healthful stimulus and exercise which he ordained 
to be indispensable to our comfort and welfare. 

An additional illustration will be found in the case of a man of 
mature age and of active habits, who has devoted his life to the toils 
of business, and whose hours of enjoyment have been but few and 
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short. Suppose such a person to retire to the country in search of 
repose, and to have no deep moral, religious, or philosophical pursuits 
to occupy his attention and keep up the active exercise of his brain— 
the latter will lose its health, and the invariable result will be ennui, 
weariness of life, despondency, and nervous diseases in their most 
distressing forms. This arises solely from the brain being left unexer- 
cised and unexcited, till, like the eye without light, its powers of 
action become so far enfeebled, that derangement even of the general 
health ensues from the deficient and vitiated supply of nervous influ- 
ence which is then sent to the rest of the body. 

The wonderful effects of a change from inactivity to bustle and 
employment is well known in common life, and is explicable only on 
the principle of strengthening the brain and mind by a due exercise. 
In nine cases out of ten, a visit to a watering-place, or a journey 
through an interesting country, restores health more by giving healthy 
excitement to the mind and brain, than by the water swallowed or the 
locomotion endured. nd it is proverbial of weak and delicate per- 
sons, that under strong excitement they will exert not only double 
muscular force, but even prove superior to the effects of miasma and 
contagion, to which, when excited, they would have been the first 
victims. In the army it is proverbial also, that the time of fatigue and 
danger is not the time of disease. It is in the inactive and listless 
month of a campaign that crowds of patients pass to the hospitals. 
In both these cases it is active exercise giving strength to the brain, 
and through it healthy vigour to the body, which produces the effect. 

This law of our constitution seems to me one of the most beautiful 
of the many admirable arrangements of a wise and beneficent Provi- 
dence. We are gifted with many high and noble powers of thinking 
and of sentiment, which are, in this world, in close dependence on 
our bodily frame. If we exercise them duly, we promote directly the 
growth, nutrition, and health of the corporeal organ, and indirectly the 
health of the whole system, and at the same time experience the 
highest mental gratification of which a human being is susceptible, 
viz. that of having fulfilled the end and object of our being, in the 
active discharge of our duties to God, to our fellow-men, and to our- 
selves. If we neglect them, or deprive them of their objects, we 
weaken the organisation, give rise to distressing diseases, and at the 
same time experience the bitterest feelings that can afflict humanity— 
ennui and melancholy. ‘The harmony thus shown to exist between 
the moral and physical world, is but another proof of the numerous 
inducements to that right conduct and activity, in pursuing which, the 
Creator had evidently destined us to find terrestrial happiness and 
comfort. 
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Seeing, then, that the brain and nervous system cannot, any more 
than the muscles, be strengthened without well-regulated exercise, we 
come next to enquire what are the functions which their different 
parts perform, as it is well known that each can be kept in activity 
only by employing it on its own objects. Phrenology enables us to 
answer this question with sufficient accuracy for our present purpose. 
It reveals to us the various faculties of intellect, sentiment, and pro- 
pensity, which are primitive powers of the mind; it points to the 
different nerves of sensation and of motion, going to the various 
organs by which life is sustained, and to the numerous muscles, 
bones, ligaments, and instruments of sense and of locomotion, which 
put us in relation with the external world and with our fellow-men, 
and it shows us that, to produce a full effect, all of these must be duly 
_and regularly exercised; but as to notice all of them would embrace 
much too wide a field, I shall at present confine myself to the func- 
tions performed by the brain, as the material instrument or organ of 
mind. 

It is an axiom in physiology, that every part must be exercised 
upon its own objects. if we wish to develope or strengthen its powers. 
A man may read and understand rules of arithmetic and all the defini- 
tions of Euclid, but if he do not practise them, he will never become 
an expert arithmetician or mathematician. A man may read and 
understand directions for drawing, or chiselling, but unless he put 
his own hand to the work, and accustom his mind to guide it to his 
pnrpose, he will never attain excellence as a painter or sculptor, or 
even ordinary command over its movements. Now, the purely 
mental faculties, being connected during life with material organs, are 
subjected exactly to the same law; and, therefore, unless the intel- 
lectual faculties and moral feelings be duly exercised directly, and for 
their own sakes, neither they nor their organs will ever acquire 
promptitude, strength, or healthy development. Education rests on 
this fact; and the intellectual acuteness and facility which we acquire, 
by a judicious exercise of the mental powers, the soundness of judg- 
ment, promptitude of action, and command over our feelings, which 
we obtain by being thrown upon our own resources among our fellow- 
men, and obliged to act according to our own perceptions of what is 
right, are unequivocal proofs of the advantages of attending to this law 
of our nature. The motal feelings do not differ in this respect from 
the intellectual faculties; they require direct education and regular 
activity to bring them to maturity, quite as much as the intellect does; 
and it has only been from blindness to this fact, that their proper cul- 
ture and direction have hitherto been so little attended to. We shall 
see presently how very imperfect existing systems of education are, 
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in regard not only to the moral sentiments, but even to intellect itself, 
which has been the chief object of attention with teachers and directors 
of education. 

If phrenology be true, (and here I must take its truth for granted,) 
the great mass of the brain is connected with the operation and mani- 
festation of the various propensities and moral sentiments which fur- 
nish us with impulses to action and with restraints on conduct, and a 
comparatively small portion is dedicated to the intellectual powers. 
Let us see, then, how much of the brain is exercised in the acquisition 
of those branches of education which occupy almost exclusively the 
whole time of young ladies. At school, French, Italian, geography, 
arithmetic, music, dancing, and drawing, are the grand employments, 
whatever may be the capacity of the individual for any or all of them; 
and at home, novels, poetry, and the lighter sorts of reading, fill up 
the vacant hours. Analysed phrenologically, all these very pleasing 
accomplishments have reference to the faculties of Language, Locality, 
Number, Tune, Time, Form, Size, Eventuality, and Comparison, but 
to some of these only indirectly; so that, when we compare the 
aggregate mass of the organs corresponding as to these faculties, 
which modern education seems to consider embracing the whole 
mind, in its real relation to the whole mass of the brain, we find that 
it will amount to certainly not more than one tenth part, thus leaving 
nine parts to shoot forth just as chance and circumstances may direct, 
or to lie inactive altogether. And thus, be it observed, we deliberately 
deprive the body of that healthful and stimulating nervous energy 
which an active and efficient brain can alone bestow; and while we 
rear a mind that remains a stranger to the highest interests which 
ought to occupy its powers, we rear a body which remains also 
enfeebled and suffering in consequence of their neglect. ‘The ordinary 
occupations, habits, and mode of life of our young ladies, therefore, 
obviously do not afford sufficient employment and healthy stimulus to 
a large portion of the brain, and more important faculties of the mind; 
and consequently few of those who are delicately formed ever become 
so robust physically, so happy mentally, or so useful in society, as 
their nature and constitution are really capable of attaining. The 
intellectual faculties of a rational being require something higher and 
more useful in practical life than mere accomplishments; and unless 
they are presented with objects worthy of their notice, something that 
at the same time rouses, exercises, and braces their higher feelings, 
they become dull and languid. The mental alacrity, happiness, and 
bodily vigour, which are constantly observed to follow full and impera- 
tive occupation of mind, and actively-employed affections, even in per- 
sons feeble by nature, are palpable illustrations of the benefits and 
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necessity of exercise to strengthen the mind, and of the close depend- 
ence of it on the state of the organisation—a point which, I am afraid, 
is not sufficiently kept in view. If the intellect is not provided with 
interests external to itself, it must either be inactive and become weak, 
or work upon the feelings and become diseased. In the former case, 
the mind becomes apathetic, and presents no ground of sympathy or 
fellowship with its fellow-creatures ; in the latter, it becomes unduly 
sensitive, and shrinks within itself and its own limited circle, as its 
only protection against every trifling occurrence or mode of action 
which has not relation to itself. A desire to continue an unvaried 
round of life takes strong possession of the mind, because to come 
forth into society requires an exertion of faculties which have been 
long dormant, which cannot awaken without pain, and which are felt 
to be feeble when called into action. In such a state, home and its 
immediate interests become not only the centre, which they ought to 
be, but also the boundary of life; and the mind being originally con- 
stituted to embrace a much wider sphere, is thus shorn of its powers, 
deprived of numerous pleasures attending their exercise ; the whole 
tone of mental and bodily health is lowered, and a total inaptitude for 
the business of life and the ordinary intercourse of society comes on, 
and often increases till it becomes a positive malady. 

If the parents or guardians of young persons so situated be them- 
selves possessed of talent, but want either the knowledge of human 
nature, or the tact requisite for drawing out the faculties of those 
under their charge, the evil is aggravated rather than diminished, 
because the natural veneration which the young feel for talent in their 
seniors, keeps them too far from that equality which is essential ‘to 
friendly confidence and encouragement. Girls of a sensitive mind 
thus situated, will often suppress their own thoughts, and do injustice 
to their own powers, when with more confidence they would have 
displayed mueh energy, and engaged in many active pursuits. From 
timidity, and the want of independence which it engenders, such per- 
sons rarely act up to the limits of their faculties, and yet are habitually 
judged of as if they did. In accordance with this observation, it is 
no rarity to see them, on the occurrence of circumstances which call 
forth their faculties, evince a degree of activity and vigour of judg- 
ment which previously no one suspected them to possess. 

That exercise of the various feelings and intellectual powers is one 
of the most efficient tonics to the nervous system, is proved by 
another striking fact. Every person who has either attended invalids, 
or been an invalid himself, must often have remarked, that the visit of 
a kind and intelligent friend is highly useful in dispelling uneasy sen- 
sations, and in promoting recovery by increased cheerfulness and 
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hope. The true reason of this is simply, that such intercourse inte- 
rests the feelings, and affords an agreeable stimulus to several of the 
largest organs of the brain, and thereby conduces to the diffusion of a 
healthier and more abundant nervous energy over the whole system. 
This, in fact, is an important medical principle, according to which 
medical men endeavour to act systematically, when they often seem 
to be merely passing the time; and it is this which makes it so 
desirable, even for his own power of relieving disease, that the 
medical man should be always the friend as well as the professional 
adviser of his patient. The extent of good which a man of kindly 
feeling and a ready command of his ideas and language can do, is 
much beyond what is generally believed ; and if this holds in debility 
arising from general causes, in which the nervous system is affected 
not exclusively, but only as a part of the body, it must hold infinitely 
more in nervous debility and in nervous disease; for then, indeed, the 
moral management is truly the medical remedy, and differs from the 
latter only, that its administration depends on the physician, and not 
on the apothecary—on the friend, and not on the indifferent attendant. 
What, therefore, seems most wanted, in addition to judicious exer- 
cise, regimen, and other points on which I cannot touch here, to 
strengthen the nervous system and general health of delicate and ner- 
vous young ladies, is a mode of life and of occupation that shall give 
full scope to the intellectual powers, and healthy excitement and 
activity, and a right direction to the affective faculties or feelings; and 
in forming any arrangements for this purpose, we must take for our 
guide the grand rule of exercising the faculties we wish to employ 
upon their own immediate objects, as no other stimulus is half so 
efficacious or grateful as this. It would be as absurd to think of cul- 
tivating our powers of vision by listening attentively to sounds instead 
of looking upon the face of nature, and examining the colours, forms, 
and qualities there presented to the eye, as it would be to think of 
cultivating Causality by reading poetry, or Benevolence, Justice, and 
Veneration, by studying logic. The intellectual powers, therefore, 
must be applied each to their own objects; and the moral sentiments 
and propensities must be kept in activity by contact and communion 
with the sentiments and propensities of our fellow-men, and not left 
to the listless dulness to which either seclusion or fashionable society 
would condemn them. 
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Outlines o ae with an Appendix on Phrenology, by P. M. 
Roget, M. D.—This is the title of an octavo volume of 516 pages, 
recently issued from the press in this city. It is composed of two 
articles, originally prepared by Dr. Roget for the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.” Their present repablication is introduced to the public with a 
brief preface and numerous notes, by an “American editor.” The 
article on phrenology, including nearly fifty pages, appears in the form 
of an appendix. Dr. R. has been an sendlicoes in phrenology ever 
since its first introduction into Great Britain; and it would be very 
strange, if a man of his age, circumstances, and relations to the public, 
when once having committed himself decidedly and unequivocally 
against it, should take any other ground but that of an open opposer to 
the science. 

In his treatise on physiology, page 449, Dr. Roget states the fact, that 
no physician over forty years of age would admit the truth of Harvey’s 
celebrated discovery of the circulation of the blood; so in relation to the 
truth of Dr. Gall’s discovery of the functions of the brain, though there 
may be many honourable exceptions to the above historical fact, yet we 
presume Dr. Roget will never be enrolled among that number. 

Notwithstanding Dr. R.’s objections to phrenology have been repeated! 
answered in Great Britain, yet they are republished in this country wit 
the evident design of prejudicing the public against the science—a thing 
which they are peculiarly calculated to effect, both from the well-known 
reputation of their author, as well as from his misrepresentations and 
plausible mode of reasoning. Since this is the fact, we shall present a 
thorough and extended review of the work in a future number of the 
Journal. We are gratified to find that it has already met with some 
strictures in the September number of the Eclectic Journal of Medicine. 


The Literary Examiner and Western Monthly Review, published at 
Pittsburg, Pa.—The August number of this periodical contains a critical 
and able review of Dr. Sewall’s lectures against phrenology, as well as 
an extended notice of the famous letter of J. Q. Adams. The writer 
displays a thorough knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and phrenology ; 
ook completely exposes the sophistry and misrepresentations of these two 
anti-phrenologists. We should be pleased to notice this review at length, 
did our limits permit, and had not the same subjects already been dis- 
cussed in this Journal; and, as it is, we cannot refrain from copying the 
following excellent paragraph in commendation of Phrenology :— 


“This science studies man only as a living agent, confining its 
enquiries to his organisation and its resulting phenomena. Strictly 
Baconian in all its parts and processes, it pushes its investigations no 
farther than the safe ground of observation and experience, and pretends 
only to examine the proper subjects of rational enquiry. Of all the 
systems of mental a sn orf that recognise the truth of the Christian 

criptures, it alone deserves the high praise of rejecting all ontological 
hypotheses, and reverently leaving to revelation its proper province 
of unfolding the condition of the soul in a future state. It is the only 
science of mind which consists exclusively of facts and phenomena, and 
their classified arrangement, dealing only with the certainties which 


sense and reflection are competent to attain, and walking cautiously by 
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the sound rule, that first causes and the intimate nature of things is the 
wisdom of God—observation and legitimate deduction, the proper know- 
ledge of man.” 


Southern Literary Messenger.—This monthly periodical, which is 


deservedly popular, and has an extensive circulation in the southern 
states, is furnishin its readers with the full reports of Mr. Geo. Combe’s 


lectures on phrenology, as they first appeared in the New Yorker. Each 
number contains a report of one lecture. We doubt whether the editor 
of the Messenger could select matter more interesting and instructive to 
the great mass of its readers; and in confirmation of this remark, we 
observe that several papers, in their recent notices of the work, have 

x terms, with special reference to the full reports 


spoke of its value in hig 
of these lectures. 


W. Lawrence, F. R.S., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, London, 
makes the following statement in his lectures on physiology :—*I con- 
sider the difference between man and animals, in propensities, feelings, 
and intellectual faculties, to be the result of the same cause as that 
which we assign for the variations in other functions, viz. difference in 
organisation ; and that the superiority of man in rational endowments, 
is not greater than the more exquisite, complicated, and perfectly deve- 
loped structure of his brain, and particularly of his ample cerebral hemi- 
spheres, to which the rest of the animal kingdom offers no parallel, nor 
even any near approximation.” 


Usefulness of Phrenology to the Treatment of Insanity.—Very great 
improvements have been made within twenty years in the treatment of 
the insane, and in the management of lunatic asylums. It is now gene- 
rally admitted, that mental derangement of every kind and degree is the 
result of a diseased state of the brain; and it has been found, by actual 
experiment, that this disease, like others, is curable to a very great 
extent by the application of proper remedies. Nearly all cases of mental 
alienation, if taken in season and properly treated, are now found to 
result in the restoration of health to the body, as well as of sanity to the 
mind of the patient. Once the insane were regarded universally as 
incurable, and comparatively no exertions were made to promote their 
happiness or prolong their Jives. The important changes which have 
been brouzht about in this respect, are attributable in no small degree to 
the lights which phrenology has shed upon medical science. But this 
unfortunate class of our fellow-beings, as a body, have scarcely yet 
begun to enjoy its healing and beneticial influences. The next fifty 
years will witness far greater changes and improvements in the treat- 
ment of the insane, than have occurred during the last half century. 

For some time past, several lunatic asylums in Great Britain have 
been under the superintendence of medical gentlemen who have availed 
themselves of the helps of phrenology. nd it has been found, we 
believe. in every instance, that the number of cures has been greater, and 
the general management better, in these institutions, than in those super- 
intended by persons entirely ignorant of the science. There is evidence 
to believe, both from experience as well as philosophy, that, ultimately, 
all hospitals and asylums for the insane will be managed by superin- 
tendents who understand the goss and application of phrenology. 
Dr. James Scott, of the Royal Hospital at Haslar, England, recently 
gave, in a public document, the following testimony of the utility of the 
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science :—“T unhesitatingly give it as my deliberate conviction,” says 
he, “ that no man, whatever may be his qualifications in other respects, 
will] be very successful im the treatment of insanity in its various forms, 
if he be not well acquainted with practical phrenology; and I will add, 
that whatever success may have attended my own practice in the Lunatic 
Asylum of this great national establishment, over which I have presided 
as chief medical offieer for many years, I owe it, almost exclusively, to 
my knowledge of phrenology.” 


Phrenology in Louisiana.—It appears that there is a strong and in- 
creasing interest on the subject of phrenol in various parts of this 
state. At Jackson, where is located the college of Louisiana, a large 
and flourishing Phrenological Society has for some time existed, which 
embraces the president and professors of the college, as well as many of 
the students. In No. 10, Vol. 1, of the Journal, we presented our readers 
with an excellent address, delivered before this society by President 
Shannon; and we have the pleasure of presenting them with another 
address from the same source in the present number of the Journal. 

We learn, also, tnat Professor H. H. Gird delivered, last year, an 
address before the Phrenological Society of the same institution, which 
is spoken of in high terms. Will some friend of the science send us 
copies of the Feliciana Republican for February, 2, 9, and 15, containing 
this address? Meanwhile we copy for our readers its concluding para- 
graph from an exchange periodical :— 


“For this trait, for its tendency to diffuse the noblest kind of know- 
ledge, | am a warm friend to phrenology. It shuts not itself in the 
scholar’s cell, its sphere is not the. narrow bounds of the professor’s lec- 
ture-room ; it goes forth strong in the consciousness of its truth and sim- 
plicity, and addresses itself to all who are willing to hear. It calls men 
together, it teaches them to study themselves and their fellow-men, and 
to apply their knowledge to useful and benevolent purposes under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of Christianity. It is not extravagant, then, 
to apply to its authors and propagators the eulogium bestowed on 
Socrates. Like him, they have brought philosophy down from heaven, 
and caused her to dwell once more in the abodes of men.” 


The celebrated Dr. Physiek, who for many years stood at the head of 
the medical profession in this country, wasy in the year 1821, President 
of the Philadelphia Phrenological Society. 


A very scientific gentleman recently stated, in a public lecture, that, 
from a critical examination of paintings, statues, busts, &e., he was fully 
convinced of the truth of this fact: viz. that all the signers of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence were men possessing large heads. 
Can any one furnish us with definite information, a the general 
size or particular development of the above class of individuals, or of 
any of the great leaders in the American Revolution ? 


Several interesting articles on phrenology have appeared in the recent 
numbers of the “ Boston Medical aad Surgical Journal,” which we shall 
notice more particularly hereafter. 
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